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A Tale of 


A HOUSEHOLDER living in De- 
troit, St. Louis or Cleveland 
in the year 1924, and carrying 
$5,000 of blanket theft insurance 
against loss from within his house 
of any of the kinds of personal 
property covered by the blanket 
residence burglary-theft policy, had 
to pay an annual premium of $99 
for that insurance. Today in 1950, 
a quarter of a century later, that 
same householder, living in the 
same house and carrying the same 
amount of insurance covering the 
same kinds of property, has to pay 
only $56.25 annual premium. His 
present-day premium would have 
to be increased 76 percent in order 
to restore it to the 1924 level. 

In 1924, a householder of means 
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Two Wars 


By JOHN J. IAGO 
and income so modest that $1,000 
of blanket insurance could provide 
adequate coverage of all his theft 
insurance needs had to pay an an- 
nual premium of $34.38 for that 
amount of insurance. Today, his 
premium for the same insurance is 
only $22.50. His 1950 premium 
would have to be increased 52 
percent in order to bring it to parity 
with its 1924 predecessor. 

Maybe no really vivid mental 
picture can be generated by such 
matter-of-fact comparative figures. 
But a few comparisons of the re- 
spective 1924 and 1950 costs of 
other householders’ needs may 
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bring about a clearer realization 
of just how startlingly unique is 
this contrast between the insur- 
ance premiums. 


Try TO MAKE A LIsT 


Any middle-aged Detroiter, St. 
Louisan or Clevelander who can 
be induced to take in hand some 
paper and a pencil, and try to 
make a list of any kinds of per- 
sonal or household property which 
today can be purchased much more 
cheaply than they could have been 
bought in 1924, will soon realize 
that he won’t need much paper 
for that list. And, if he will go a 
step further and try to arrange the 
list according to some sort of pro- 
portional scale, he will find it ex- 
ceedingly difficult to identify any 
item other than householders’ theft 
insurance whose 1950 price would 
have to be increased as much as 
76 percent or even 52 percent in 
order to get it back to the 1924 
level. Let him try, for example, 
to visualize some particular item 
of jewelry or silverware, or any 
other kind of stealable personal or 
household property, that can be 
purchased today for much less 
than it would have cost in 1924. 
He will have to admit that, gen- 
erally speaking, all prices today are 
appreciably higher than they were 
in 1924, and that anything selling 
for a lower price in 1950 than it 
brought 26 years ago is so excep- 
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tional that it must be set off in a 
class by itself. 

Some readers may be wondering 
just what the foregoing has to do 
with two wars. The connection lies 
in the fact that the year 1950 is 
just about as far removed in time 
from World War II as the year 
1924 was from World War I. 


CRIME IN 1920 


Of all the aftermaths of the first 
World War, probably the most 
striking was the sharp rise in the 
frequency of virtually every kind of 
crime. Although all crimes increased 
somewhat, the relatively greatest 
increases were in the predatory 
crimes, such as robbery, burglary, 
and all the various kinds of lar- 
ceny or theft. In some parts of the 
country, the upsurge was 
marked than in others, but there 
was some increase everywhere. 

Usually it was referred to as the 
“post-war crime wave” because 
the fact that it developed imme- 
diately after the war caused many 
to conclude that it was caused by 
the war. Many young men who 
had seen active military service 
had been coarsened and toughened 
somewhat by being separated, dur- 
ing their army service, from re- 
fining home influences. They had 
been made somewhat callous and 
fatalistic by familiarity with sudden 
death in its violent and gruesome 
forms. They had become accus- 


more 
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tomed to handling weapons and 
had acquired skill in their use. 
Upon returning to civil life some 
of these men found it exceedingly 
difficult or even impossible to ob- 
tain satisfactory employment. So 
some of them became predatory 
criminals. But many men who had 
never seen any military service 
during the war engaged in preda- 
tory activities during the post-war 
crime wave. The war had brought 
about a general let-down in moral 
standards and probably this was 
even widespread among 
those who had remained in civil 
life than among the men who had 
served in the armed forces. 

The post-World-War-I crime 
wave persisted throughout the 
1920’s. It began to subside some- 
what during the early 1930’s, and 
by 1939, just before World War 
II got under way, predatory crime 
conditions in this country did not 
seem to be nearly as bad as they 
had been a_ dozen years 
earlier, although they still seemed 
bad enough to middle-aged people 
who had acquired their moral and 
ethical impressions and standards 


more 


or so 


during the period of peace and 
tranquillity that preceded the first 
World War. 


CrIME IN 1945 


When the United States 
eventually drawn into World War 
II, virtually all observers whose 


was 
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adult memories went back as far 
as the early 1920’s assumed as a 
matter of course that the second 
World War would, like its prede- 
cessor, be followed by another 
“crime And sure enough 
records of predatory 
crime shooting war 
stopped in 1945 have been such as 
some bases for asser- 
that a post-World-War-II 
crime wave has been and is .in 
progress. It is not possible to make 
exact statistical comparisons be- 
tween 1950 and 1924. The present- 
day excellent facilities of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation of the 
United States Department of Jus- 
tice for compiling and classifying 
uniform crime reports were not in 
existence during the post-World- 
War-I crime wave. However, vir- 
tually all persons who were adults 
in the early 1920's can now testify 
that, generally speaking, crime 
conditions today in nearly all of 
the larger or medium-sized cities 
certainly are at least as bad, and 


wave.” 
statistical 
since the 


to furnish 
tions 


probably much worse, than those 
prevalent about 1924. 


Net UNDERWRITING LOSSES 


A consolidation of the statistical 
records of the underwriting opera- 
tions of all the stock casualty com- 
panies writing burglary and theft 
insurance for the three most recent 
years of the post-World-War-II era 
shows that the final underwriting 
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result for all those companies com- 
bined was a net underwriting loss 
of $823,000 on an aggregate vol- 
ume of $172,500,000 of earned 
premiums. In order to get a clearer 
realization as to just how unsatis- 
factory and disappointing that re- 
sult is, it will be well to bear in 
mind that burglary and theft insur- 
business is ordinarily ex- 
to yield stock insurance 


ance 
pected 
companies a net underwriting profit 
of 4 percent of premiums earned. 
If the stock companies had earned 
their expected 4 percent profit mar- 
gin during those three years, the 
profits in dollars should have aggre- 
gated somewhat more than $6,900,- 
000. So, what actually happened 
was that the companies sustained a 
net underwriting loss of over $800,- 
000 at a time when, if conditions 
had been “normal” they should 
have earned an underwriting profit 
of $6,900,000. And, by the way, the 
expected profit margin of 4 percent 
on burglary-theft insurance busi- 
ness is a relatively modest one. It 
is the smallest of all the profit 
margins for all the various major 
classes of two-party property in- 
which _ permissible 
profit allowances 


surance for 
underwriting 
have been formally established. In 
this respect, burglary-theft insur- 
ance must properly be compared 
kinds of two-party 
rather than 


with other 
property insurance, 
with classes for which it does not 
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have any natural affinity or simi- 
larity, such as the various kinds of 
bodily injury insurance or of third- 
party property damage liability in- 
surance. Incidentally, it should be 
stated that, as this article goes to 
press, the consolidated records for 
the year 1949 are not yet available 
and so the latest three years for 
which those records can be ob- 
tained are the years 1946, 1947 
and 1948. 


HicH Expenses 


The fact that the underwriting 
results on theft insurance business 
during the post-World-War-II era 
thus far have been disappointing 
and unsatisfactory should not be 
at all surprising. Throughout the 
three years to which reference has 
been made, the insurance com- 
panies writing theft insurance were 
being squeezed between high loss 
frequencies coupled with high 
average claims, on the one hand, 
and, on the other, the highest op- 
erating expenses they have ever 
encountered at any time in history. 
Virtually all of their various items 
of operating expenses, such as 
salaries, printing costs, inspection 
expenses, rating bureau expenses, 
taxes, rents, and so on, were at 
levels higher than any ever known 
in the past. Insurance companies 
are not the only business institu- 
tions that have to confront this 
operating expense problem. Right 
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now the electric-burglar-alarm- 
operating companies are clamoring 
for larger discounts for certain of 
their partial central-station alarms 
which connect with some of the 
vulnerable points through which it 
could be possible to make burglari- 
ous entry into equipped mercan- 
tile premises. Present-day operating 
costs are cited by the burglar- 
alarm operators as the justification 
for their demand for increases in 
alarm discounts which, all other 
factors remaining the same, would 
make corresponding reductions in 
the net premiums of the insurance 
companies. 


SOME PREVALENT IMPRESSIONS 


Although it is not at all surpris- 
ing that the burglary and theft in- 
surance business has not been one 
of the spectacular profit-producers 
during the post-World-War-II era, 
it is surprising that there 
should today appear to be so wide- 
ly prevalent an impression within 
the insurance industry that present- 
day rates and minimum premiums 
applicable to burglary and _ theft 
insurance are high. In some quar- 
ters, there seems to be an assump- 
tion that production possibilities 
for burglary and theft insurance are 
being curtailed and restricted by 
high rates and minimum premiums 
which should be reduced in order 
that the production can be ex- 
panded. Some present marking- 


most 
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time on the part of producers 
seems to be based upon surmises 
that, although the present policy 
will be 
the and 
minimum premiums applicable to 
them will be cut. And some of it 
appears to rest on expectations that 
new and broader policy forms will 


forms probably _ not 


changed, present rates 


John J. Iago 


be forthcoming within the relative- 


ly near future and that their ad- 
vent will bring about rate reduc- 
tions. Most of the discussion about 
comprehensive 
policies relates to policies which 


new all-inclusive 


available to 
should 


it is felt should be 
householders, and 
merge householders’ theft insurance 
with various other kinds of cover- 


which 


age for householders. 
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The purpose of this article is to 
appeal for some sober reflection 
about the pressing and urgent need 
for adequacy of rates and mini- 
mum premiums. Regardless of 
whether needed theft insurance is 
to be granted to a householder un- 
der the present residence and out- 
side theft policy form, or under the 
present personal property floater 
policy form, or under some modifi- 
cation of either of them, or under 
some as yet unpromulgated all-in- 
clusive, all-comprehensive house- 
holders’ policy, it is just as certain 
as anything in an uncertain uni- 
verse can be that any insurance 
company will have to have some 
adequate premium for any theft 
risk assumed by it. 

Possibly some present burglary 
and theft insurance rates may seem 
high—particularly to members of 
the younger generation—merely be- 
cause they happen to be a little 
higher than corresponding rates 
which prevailed during the 1930’s. 
But any comparison of that sort 
will lead to incorrect conclusions 
because, in the first place, preda- 
tory crime was not nearly so preva- 
lent during the 1930's as it is now; 
and, in the second place—and just 
as important—the operating costs 
and expenses of the insurance 
companies were very much lower 
during the 1930’s than they are at 
the present time or will be at any 
time within the predictable future. 
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And this latter observation is of 
particular pertinence and impor- 
tance insofar as it concerns various 
production expenses — especially 
the costs to the insurance compa- 
nies of maintaining field offices. 


PRODUCTION OBSTACLES 


Some producers may today oc- 
casionally encounter some obstacles 
and handicaps in the course of 
their production work. It is true 
that, in the case of some classes of 
burglary or theft insurance or of 
some territories, insurance compa- 
nies generally are imposing some 
underwriting requirements and re- 
strictions. This may be particularly 
true in the case of householders’ 
theft insurance such as is afford- 
able under residence and outside 
theft policies or personal property 
floater policies. But restrictions of 
that kind are not excessively severe. 
They are not nearly so numerous 
nor so onerous as the restrictions 
in vogue back in 1924. 

Except in those relatively few 
nooks and crannies of the burglary 
and theft business where some 
underwriting restrictions may be in 
force, production possibilities today 
are very good. Maybe they are not 
quite as good as they were in 1948 
or 1949. The country is not quite 
as prosperous in mid-1950 as it 
was in mid-1948. Many people are 
complaining that “the bloom is off 
the boom.” Nevertheless, we are 
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Householders have far greater need for theft insurance today 


still living in a very prosperous 
era. Householders have far greater 
need for theft insurance today 
than they had at any time during 


the 1930’s or even back in the 
1920’s. All property values today 
are still relatively high and not 
likely to fall catastrophically with- 
in the predictable future. The fre- 
quency of predatory crimes is very 
high and everybody is aware of 


this fact. So that any householder 
or any business concern or insti- 
tution having any stealable prop- 
erty has as much need for burglary 
or theft insurance as can be ex- 
pected during a period when no 
shooting war is actually in progress. 

It is possible—even likely—that 
one of these days some new kind 
of combination policy for house- 
holders may be made available, 
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But to the writer of this article it 
seems most unlikely that any of the 
component coverages to be em- 
bodied in such a combination policy 
can be to any extent cheaper or 
even much broader than the cor- 
responding individual coverage 
now separately available. 


Not Mucu DIFFERENCE 


Can any reader conceive how it 
would be possible to devise a cycle 


of insurance on a_householder’s 
personal property broader than that 
now afforded under the personal 
property floater policy unless this 
were to be done by simply elimi- 
nating or relaxing some of the ex- 
clusion clauses now contained in 
the PPF form? And, in the light of 
recent current underwriting expe- 
riences, is it reasonable to expect 
that the PPF policy or any substi- 
tute for it is going to be broadened 
to the extent that any current ex- 
clusion clauses will be striken out 
or appreciably relaxed in favor of 
policyholders? There really isn’t a 
great deal of difference, coverage- 
wise, between the insurance on a 
householder’s personal property af- 
fordable under a PPF policy and a 
cycle of alternative coverage af- 
fordable under a residence and 
outside theft policy and a standard 
fire policy with extended coverage 
included. 

There has been rather extensive 
advocacy of some sort of merger 
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or combination, into one policy, of 
all the insurance required by a 
householder on _ both _ personal 
property and real property. For a 
number of seemingly convincing 
reasons, it does not appear that any 
such move could serve any really 
beneficial purpose so long as the 
present relatively wide gap _be- 
tween the available insurance cov- 
erages on the two kinds of house- 
holders’ property continues to 
exist. At present, insurance on a 
householder’s personal property 
may be afforded by a PPF policy 
on what is usually referred to as 
the “all risks” Under this 
procedure, the personal 
property is covered 
risks of loss or damage, except such 
risks as are specifically excluded. 
On the other hand, a householder’s 


basis. 
insured 
against all 


real property can only be insured 
upon a “specified _ risks” 
whereby insurance is granted sole- 
ly against such risks as are specifi- 
cally enumerated. One consequence 
of these two different 
with respect to the two different 
kinds of householders’ property is 
that which 
surable where personal property is 
insurable under 


basis 


practices 


various risks are in- 
involved are not 
present custom and usage where 
real property is being covered. 
No mention has been made in 
this article of the so-called “out- 
side” theft insurance (coverage B) 
nowadays affordable under the 
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residence and outside theft policy. 
There was no corresponding cover- 
age affordable in 1924, and conse- 
quently the comparison between 
1950 and 1924 premiums has nec- 
essarily had to be limited to the 
premiums for the “residence” theft 
insurance (coverage A) applicable 
situated in a 
policyholder’s house the 
grounds about the house. Inci- 
dentally, the PPF policy did not 
exist in 1924. 


to property while 


or on 


MERCANTILE OPEN STOCK 


Although this article has dealt 
primarily with householders’ theft 
insurance it should not be assumed 
that this is the only kind of theft 
insurance in which prevailing rates 
are lower. Many of the 1950 rates 
for of 
burglary insurance, too, are very 
much lower than the 1924 rates. 


various classes mercantile 


For one example, consider mercan- 
tile open stock burglary insurance 
for manufacturers of, or dealers in, 
women’s wear—by far the largest 
and most important class of pur- 
chasers of this insurance. Generally 
speaking, that industry is centered 


principally in New York City 
(Manhattan Island). This class of 
insurance is subject to a coinsur- 
ance requirement, but the percen- 
tage coinsurance clause is modified 
by a fixed coinsurance limit. To- 
day the coinsurance limit is $20,- 
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000 and a policyholder is not com- 
pelled to carry more than that 
amount of insurance even though 
the coinsurance percentage of his 
stock may be much more. In 1924 
the corresponding coinsurance 
limit $40,000. So a large- 
scale manufacturer or dealer had 
to carry $40,000 in 1924, whereas 
he can carry only half that much 
now. The 1924 basic manual 
premium for $40,000 of insurance 
was $1,100. The present-day pre- 


was 


mium for the same amount of in- 
surance is only $687.50. The basic 
manual premium in 1924 for $20,- 
000 of this insurance was $850, 
the 1950 
$537.50. It would be necessary to 


whereas premium is 
raise this present-day premium for 
$20,000 of insurance 58 percent to 
restore it to the 1924 level. 
ADVICE FOR PRODUCERS 
Certainly it is good advice to all 
those who are engaged in any way 
in the production of burglary and 
theft insurance business to be up 
and about and making the best of 
existing of 
there are many, and very good 
None of these will be im- 


opportunities, which 
ones. 
proved by any waiting about in the 
expectation of reductions in exist- 
ing rates and minimum premiums 
or the promulgation of new policy 


forms. 





Annual Meeting of the Association 











JosepH F, MATTHAI MANNING W. HEARD 
President Vice President 


A THE ANNUAL MEETING of the Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies in May in New York City, Joseph F. Matthai, executive 
vice president of the United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company, and 
Manning W. Heard, vice president and general counsel of the Hartford 
Accident and Indemnity Company, were elected president and vice presi- 


dent, respectively. 

J. Dewey Dorsett was re-elected general manager and Ray Murpliy 
was re-elected general counsel of the Association. Both were first elected 
to their present offices at the annual meeting six years ago. 

The following member companies were elected to membership on 
the Executive Committee: Aetna Casualty and Surety Company, Great 
American Indemnity Company, Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corpora- 
tion, Ltd., Standard Accident Insurance Company, Travelers Indemnity 
Company, United States Gaurantee Company. 
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e Alert producers who will go 
after the public employee 
blanket bond business _ will 
find the field wide open—and 
a huge potential market 


The Right Time Is Right Now 


IME was when about the only 
p ipods to go after the 
bonds of public employees was 
when public officials took office. 
Not so today. Most public em- 
ployees are still bonded under in- 
dividual bonds—which become ef- 
fective upon the employees’ ap- 


pointment. With the several, rela- 
tively new-type blanket bonds for 
public employees, any time, until 
they are bonded under blanket cov- 
erage, is an excellent time to go 
after this business. 


Producers who haven't 
serious consideration to soliciting 
public employees’ blanket bonds, 
are passing up a very good bet. 
The following standard forms of 
public employees’ blanket bonds 
are now available: 

1. Public employees’ hon- 
esty blanket bond. 

2. Public employees’ hon- 
esty blanket position bond. 

8. Public employees’ faith- 
ful performance blanket bond. 


given 
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4. Public employees’ faith- 
ful performance blanket po- 
sition bond. 

5. Housing Authority blan- 
ket position bond. 

With these forms, the agent can 
offer a proposition to fit almost any 
bond need to public employees. 

It is true that blanket bond pro- 
tection has been available for pub- 
lic employees for some time. Only 
in recent months, however, has it 
been available up to the county 
level. What is more important is 
that it hasn’t been sold in the vol- 
ume possible because many agents 
haven’t yet invited public bodies 
to buy blanket bond protection. 
Like many other forms of surety, 
fidelity and official bonds, it sim- 
ply hasn’t been pushed properly. 
Some agents think these forms are 
complicated. They are not. There 
is nothing difficult or mysterious 
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about public employees’ blanket 
bonds—and the field, in most lo- 
calities, is wide open. 

Most political subdivisions, from 
counties downward, provide for 
the bonding of most employees of 
departments, divisions, offices or 
institutions. Today most of these 
employees are bonded by individ- 
ual bonds, just as banking and 
other financial institutions bonded 
their employees years ago. It is 
difficult today to find a bank or a 
savings and loan association that 
does not have the protection of the 
broader and more modern form of 
blanket bond. The same will hold 
true of public employees in the 
tomorrows just ahead. Agents who 
have employees of public officials 
bonded today under individual 
bond forms, had better do some- 
thing about it soon, or they'll find 
that 
petitors have been in with a blan- 


their more aggressive com- 
ket bond proposition and coralled 


the business. 
A Vast MARKET 


How much business is there? 
Well, without going too far into 
statistics, here are a few worthy 
of notice. At this writing, there are 
in the country 48 3,050 
counties and parishes, 18,919 town- 
ships, 16,220 municipalities, 108,- 
579 school districts, and 299 spe- 
cial districts. There are many pub- 
utilities; port, bridge 


states, 


lic-owned 
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and highway authorities; hospitals, 
institutions for and the 
institutions, 


children 
aged; _—_ educational 
liquor and 
many others. All these have em- 
than 4,000,000 of 


them. Quite a market, isn’t it? 


distribution systems 


pk yyees—more 


Two GENERAL TYPES 


Now about those simple forms 
of public employees’ blanket bonds. 
There are two general types: (1) 
Dishonesty bonds, limiting coverage 
to losses incurred by the dishonest 
acts (theft, embezzlement, forgery, 
etc.) of bonded employees, either 
alone or in collusion with others; 
(2) Faithful performance of duty 
bonds which include dishonesty 
coverage, plus protection to cover 
losses resulting from the nonfaith- 
ful, but not necessarily dishonest, 
duties (malfea- 
and non-fea- 


performance of 


sance, misfeasance 


sance) of bonded employees, either 
alone or in collusion with others. 

The four different types of bonds 
that may be written as to amounts 
are as follows: 


The honesty blanket position 
bond faithful performance 
blanket position bond may be is- 
sued in a minimum penalty of 
$2,500, and in larger amounts in 
multiples of $2,500 up to and in- 
cluding $10,000 and no higher, ex- 
cept that the honesty blanket posi- 
tion bond may be issued for local 
housing authorities in the same 


and 
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penalties as provided herein for 
the Housing Authority blanket 
position bond. The honesty blanket 
bond and faithful performance 
blanket bond may be issued in a 
minimum penalty of $10,000, and 
in larger amounts in multiples of 
$2,500 up to $25,000, and above 
in multiples of $5,000. The Hous- 
ing Authority blanket 
bond may be issued in a minimum 
of $2,500 and any multiples of 
$2,500 up to $25,000, and there- 
after any multiples of $5,000 up to 
$100,000. 

The blanket 
bond and the faithful performance 
blanket position bond shall be is- 


position 


honestv position 


sued exclusively as primary cover- 
age. 

The honesty blanket bond and 
the faithful performance blanket 
bond may be issued as primary 
coverage or as excess over another 
blanket bond. 
over an honesty blanket position 
bond or faithful 
blanket position bond, or over an- 
other honesty blanket bond or 
faithful performance blanket bond, 
such primary coverage must not be 
less in amount than $10,000, and 
such excess coverage may be is- 
sued in multiples of $2,500 up to 
$25,000. and above in multiples of 
$5,000. 

An excess bond may never be 
issued with broader coverage than 
given under the primary bond. 


If issued as excess 


performance 


THE RIGHT TIME 


IS RIGHT NOW 18 


Additional coverage on specific 
employees or positions covered un- 
der an honesty blanket bond or 
honesty blanket position bond shall 
be given by separate individual or 
schedule suretyship on a concur- 
rent basis. Additional coverage on 
specific employees or positions 
covered under a faithful perform- 





George F. Ainslie, Jr. 


ance blanket bond or faithful per- 
formance blanket bond 
may be given by an additional in- 
demnity endorsement forming a 
part of such bond on a concurrent 
basis. Additional coverage on spe- 
cific employees or positions cov- 
ered under the Housing Authority 
blanket bond may be 
given by an additional indemnity 


position 


position 
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endorsement forming a part of 
such bond. 

A blanket bond for employees 
of a county, city or other political 
subdivision mentioned, usually re- 
sults in a sizable commission, bond 
and premium. All employees may 
be included under a single bond, 
or, if preferred, specific depart- 
ment. These bonds are usually con- 
tinued for a long time by the agent 
who first sells them the idea. 


OFFICIALS ARE RESPONSIBLE 


Agents should bear in mind that 
the operations of political subdi- 
visions today are big business. 
They should remind elected offi- 
cials that today the risk of dele- 
gating responsibility to a large 
number of employees is often 
greater than their own personal re- 
sponsibility. Under the old system 
of individual bonds, many officials 
endeavored to pick, choose and 
bond only those positions in which 
loss was thought more likely to oc- 
cur, Quite a task, that is. In fact, 
almost impossible. It is much bet- 
ter business practice to do as 
financial institutions do—bond them 
all, as is done under the blanket 
bonds—and the cost is not prohibi- 
tive. Officials may need to be re- 
minded that most of them are held 
personally responsible for acts of 
their employees—a very good rea- 
son why they should be interested 
in bonding all their employees. 


July 


Here is a suggestion for pro- 
ducers. Select a county, city, town, 
village, other subdivision or a state 
department, to which you have an 
entree (or can make one). Ascer- 
tain the number of persons em- 
ployed in such unit. Find out the 
amount of the losses it has sus- 
tained during the past five years 
that would have been covered by 
a bond. Determine the present 
coverage in force, Are there any 
specific positions in which an ad- 
ditional amount of coverage would 
be required over the amount ap- 
plying generally? Make a list of 
so-called “A”, “B” and “C” 
ployees. It’s simple. Here is how 
they are classified: 

Class “A” Employees 

All executive, administrative, ju- 
dicial and supervisory officials, de- 
partment and division heads and 
assistant department and division 
heads, all peace officers and proc- 
ess servers of whatever title; and 
all officials and employees who, as 
a part of their regular duties: 

1. handle, receipt for, or 
have custody of money, checks 
or securities, or are account- 
able for supplies or other 
property; have power to au- 
thorize (or make appropria- 
tions for) expenditures, have 
authority to approve, certify, 
sign or countersign checks, 
drafts, warrants, vouchers, or- 
ders or other documents pro- 


em- 





THE RIGHT TIME IS RIGHT NOW 





Port, bridge and highway authorities are markets for these bonds 


viding for the paying over or Class “B” Employees 
delivery of money, securities, All persons not having the duties 
supplies or other property; or or responsibilities of Class “A” em- 
2. maintain or audit ac- ployees, who are engaged in: 
counts of money, checks, se- 1. inside or outside clerical 
curities, time records, supplies activities; 
or other property, or take 2. office work such as 
physical inventories of money, stenography, typing, filing, 
checks, securities, supplies or switchboard operation, busi- 
other property. ness machine operations, etc.; 
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3. operation of vehicles 
transporting passengers for 
cash fares or tickets. 

Class “C” Employees 
All personnel not having the 
duties or responsibilities of Class 
“A” or “B” employees, who are 
engaged in: 

1. skilled or unskilled labor 
and craftsmanship; 

2. solely the mechanical op- 
eration of automative equip- 
ment; 

8. non-clerical activities of 
the medical or nursing profes- 
sion; 

4, any teaching capacity in 
the field of education; 

5. outside or field work of 
a non-clerical nature. 

These descriptions may seem 
lengthy, but they are in simple 


te 


English and not difficult to follow. 
You'll have no trouble in classify- 
ing employees. Keep in mind that 
any positions such as tax collectors, 
treasurers or other officials, re- 
quired by law to furnish individ- 
ual bonds to qualify for office, may 
not be included in blanket bonds, 
and of course, should not be 
counted. 

The next step is simply to send 
the suggested data to your branch 
office or company and the wheels 
the 
proper form of bond and premium 
rate determined. Remember, it is 
not difficult to become a producer 
of public employees’ blanket bonds. 
This is one of the newest forms in 
the fidelity and official bond field— 
and it has commission possibilities 
galore. 


are set in motion to have 


Salty Yarn 


An old-timer listened to some youngsters bragging about long-range rifle shots. 
“That’s nothing compared to what I could do with my muzzle-loader,” he told 
them. “One time I spotted an eight-point buck in the distance. I rammed a 
charge of powder down the barrel, then some wadding, then a couple of 
ounces of salt, then a ball on top of that. When I let go, the buck dropped 
in its tracks—right smart shooting, if I do say so myself.” 

One of the fellows asked, “But what was the salt for?” 

“Shucks,” said the old-timer, “that deer was so far off I had to do some- 
thing to keep the meat from spoiling till I could get there.” 


Pacific Northwest Underwriter 





When the expenses of main- 
taining a family have been 
met with benefits from an acci- 
dent or sickness policy, every 
business enterprise in the 
neighborhood — doctor, drug- 
gist, grocer, butcher and many 
others—shares these benefits 


Protect Every Man’s Income 


EKALTH INSURANCE is one of the 
H oldest forms of insurance. 
Like many of our present-day forms 
of insurance, health insurance was 
conceived in England. 

The first company in the United 
States which was organized to 
write health insurance was the 
Massachusetts Health Insurance 
Company of Boston, incorporated 
in April 1847. Other companies 
were organized in rapid succession, 
but the coverage they offered was 
restricted and their operation is of 
historical value only. 

It was not until the Gay Nine- 
ties that there was any substantial 
growth of health insurance, and 
about this time the combination of 
accident and health policies came 
into being. The early-day health 
policy provided benefits for certain 
specified diseases. In the next ten 
years, policies became broader, as 
restrictions were removed, until 
finally all diseases were covered. 

During and after the depression 
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By ROBERT W. POPE 


of the 1930's, health insurance un- 
derwent another change. Benefit 
payment periods, which began as 
26 weeks in the early policies and 
which had steadily increased to the 
point where the so-called. “lifetime 
payments” had come into their own 
prior to the depression, now 
dropped back to a 52-week limit. 

Out of this depression also came 
a change in the economic philoso- 
phy of the great masses of the peo- 
ple. The word “security” seemed to 
take on a new meaning. The Social 
Security Act of the Federal govern- 
ment, and coordinated acts of the 
state governments providing com- 
pulsory social insurance benefits for 
the aged and unemployed, came 
as a result of this change in social 
thinking. 

Another form of health insurance 
took shape about this time. While 
earlier policies were primarily con- 
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cerned with loss of wages, some 
thought was given to another form 
of economic loss in the form of 
medical expense. Hospitalization 
policies began to appear, some in 
the form of contract-practice plans, 
others as mutual-benefit plans or- 
ganized by fraternal societies and 
labor unions. Out of this grew the 
voluntary plans as we know them 
today. Individual and family hos- 
pital policies followed shortly there- 
after. 


CATASTROPHIC ILLNESS 


Health insurance policies now 
provide for wages lost, hospital ex- 
penses, and, to some extent, surgi- 
cal expense. Yet these policies do 
not do enough to take care of the 


financial drain arising by reason of 
truly catastrophic illness. When a 
disease like polio, for example, 
strikes a community, there is an 
immediate emotional shock. The 
first thought of the parents of a 
stricken child is that they must pro- 
vide the best medical care science 
can provide. Naturally this means 
expense, and yet the financial wor- 
ry is overshadowed by the need for 
medical care. After the patient is 
receiving the best care possible, 
comes the worry of how to meet 
this drain on financial resources. 
Hospital policies, designed to care 
for average hospital cases, are but 
a drop in the bucket, nowhere near- 
ly meeting the need for such spe- 
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cialized treatment. 

After studying the situation, a 
special policy was drafted to pro- 
vide for this financial burden up to 
$5,000 for a person stricken with 
polio. Thus a polio policy was cre- 
ated to meet a definite need. 


THE NATIONAL FOUNDATION 


But how about the March of 
Dimes? Hasn’t the National Foun- 
dation for Infantile Paralysis been 
providing aid for financial burdens 
for years? The Foundation has, in- 
deed, and is continuing to do so, 
and it would be a great mistake for 
any producer to sell polio insurance 
on the false assumption that the 
Foundation does not take care of 
any stricken person who needs that 
care and cannot pay for it. Whether 
or not the family is indigent, the 
Foundation assumes responsibility 
for full immediate care, paying all 
or part of the costs, according to in- 
dividual need as determined after 
consultation with the family. 

It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that the Foundation’s job is 
a two-fold one. Not only does it 
assist families through financial aid, 
it also finances the training of 
skilled workers, including scien- 
tists, physicians, nurses and physi- 
cal therapists. In addition, the 
Foundation’s research program is 
probably the most extensive one 
ever directed against a specific dis- 
ease. Its big objective is to find a 
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way to stop infantile paralysis. Un- 
til that way is found, the all-impor- 
tant work of research must go on. 

There is an added need for polio 
insurance. Persons who can afford 
to should buy it, not only for their 
protection, but possibly to relieve 
the Foundation so that it can do 
more to provide for improved hos- 
pital care and treatment facilities 
for polio patients, and for research 
in finding a way to stop this dread 
disease. The insurance industry and 
the Foundation are thus working 
for a common cause. 

Agents would do well to talk this 
over with their local Foundation 
Chapter officials. It is not the inten- 
tion of any company to exaggerate 
local conditions so as to create mass 
hysteria for the sake of selling more 
policies. As a matter of fact, the 
time to sell polio insurance is be- 
fore the disease reaches the epi- 
demic stage. 

Polio is not the only type of in- 
surance for which there is a good 
market during the summer and 
early fall months. The increased in- 
terest on the part of the public 
generally in sickness insurance by 
reason of various state laws pro- 
viding benefits to workers, such as 
are now in effect in California, New 
Jersey, Rhode Island and New 
York, has made the entire country 
accident-and-health-minded. 

Income protection, which is the 
reason for many of these laws, is 
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primary insurance. For this reason 
it should be the basis on which a 
worker’s entire insurance program 
is founded. Unfortunately, over the 
years people have first purchased 
insurance to protect their worldly 
goods rather than to protect their 
greatest asset—their earning power. 
In other words, they put the cart 





Robert W. Pope 


before the horse. It is up to agents 
to correct this situation. 

Many people have a mistaken 
idea of insurance. In the early days 
of insurance—particularly marine 
insurance, from which all insurance 
had its beginning—people bought 
insurance to protect themselves 
against a catastrophe. If a ship and 
its cargo were lost at sea, someone’s 
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whole fortune might have been 
lost, if it were not for the insurance. 


Tue Basic IDEA 


Although many new forms of in- 
surance are available today, the 
basic idea remains of protection 
against catastrophe, but with this 
difference: what is a catastrophe 
for some is not for others. An ex- 
ample is loss of income when acci- 
dent or illness prevents the worker 
from doing his job. Another is the 
financial drain in meeting the ex- 
penses of a serious accident or dis- 
ease. People who are farsighted 
enough are willing to pay relatively 
small sums in the form of premiums 
to protect their financial position. 

Although out- 
standing cause of disability, acci- 
dents, too, are taking a terrific toll. 
The old saying, “The safest place 


sickness is the 


is home,” is no longer true. There 
are more accidents in the home than 
on the highway. Children are ex- 
posed to the same hazards as their 
parents in this fast-moving world 
of today. The summer is an excel- 
lent time for agents to sell accident 
insurance. Of course children, and 
their parents, too, need accident 
insurance the year round, not just 
for that vacation. But the agent 
who takes advantage of his client’s 
planned vacation trip and uses it 
as the motive for selling an insur- 
ance program which will afford 
protection the whole year through, 
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is performing a real service. Most 
people think it a good idea to have 
this form of insurance when they 
are doing something different from 
their normal routine. The records 
of insurance companies, however, 
show that a large number of claims 
are the result of accidents inside 
the home, outside the house, around 
the yard, putting up screens and 
storm windows, painting, working 
in the garden, and doing the many 
other things people do in the nor- 
mal course of events. 

Sports and recreation are also 
responsible for many accidents. 
Many a father has found out that 
his idea of football is different from 
his son’s, with the old man getting 
the worst of the deal. 

Statistics do not mean much to 
the average person. When a person 
reads that 14,246 people are injured 
daily in home accidents, it is hard 
to visualize. Even when a disaster 
occurs, such as struck Texas City, 
the whole country is aroused only 
momentarily. Accounts of local ac- 
cidents and_ sickness, however, 
strike closer to home. Doctors are 
very busy people these days, but 
they can tell plenty of stories which 
demonstrate the need for accident 
and health insurance. Closer co- 


operation between agents and doc- 
tors is a good thing. Most doctors 
approve of promoting voluntary 
accident and health insurance, espe- 
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When polio strikes, there is an immediate emotional shock 


cially for the low-wage earner, as 
the best means of helping him meet 
the cost of medical and hospital 
care. The medical profession is an 
integral part of the voluntary acci- 
dent and health insurance system, 
and is essential to its success and 
to the public welfare which will 
result from it. 

The alert agent today realizes 
that accident and health insurance 


is no longer a side line, but is a 
major form of insurance. Accident 
and health insurance is today a 
business with a premium volume 
of approximately $1,200,000,000. 
Although it is a business which, in 
the United States, is now a little 
over 100 years old, its great period 
of growth has occurred in the past 
ten years; a growth of about 500 
percent. 
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Consequently, accident and health 
insurance today plays an important 
and vital part in our national econ- 
omy, by insuring individuals and 
families against the various finan- 
cial hazards of accident, sickness, 
and _ hospitalization, guaranteeing 
business and credit stability through 
the business forms of insurance, 
rounding out the workmen’s com- 
pensation coverage by protecting, 
(through group insurance and in- 
dividual insurance) the non-occu- 
pational hazard, insuring against 
the unusual exposure resulting from 
travel or hazardous occupation, and 
in many other ways serving the 
insuring public. Any agent should 
be proud to be a part of this ser- 
vice. The days of the insurance 
peddler are gone. Insurance has 
become a profession, and the agent 
who regards himself otherwise has 
no place in the industry today. The 
industry is keeping with 
changing conditions; agents should 


pace 


do likewise. 

Since the Supreme Court’s deci- 
that insurance is interstate 
commerce (and as such is subject 
to regulation by the Federal gov- 
ernment to the extent that it is not 
regulated by the states), accident 
and health insurance has been in 
the spotlight. Many states are look- 
ing the situation over carefully, 
with a view to meeting the require- 
those states that have 


sion 


ments of 


always watched the accident and 
health business carefully. 

Agents can help avoid criticism 
of the industry by making certain 
whenever they make a sales presen- 
tation, that they know the policy 
they are selling and explain it 
clearly to prospects. It is a mistake 
to tell the prospect what the policy 
covers without telling him what it 
does not cover. On filling out the 
application, it is important to re- 
member that the agent is making 
part of the contract, as the applica- 
tion he completes and the applicant 
signs becomes a part of the policy. 
If the agent has given the company 
all the facts and the applicant un- 
derstands the benefits he is entitled 
to receive in the event he has a 
claim, the customer will be a satis- 
fied customer. 

Accident and health insurance 
gives an agent a much greater 
opportunity to be of real service, 
not only to his client but to the 
whole community as well. When 
the expenses incident to the main- 
tenance of the family have been 
met with the benefits from an acci- 
dent or sickness policy, every busi- 
ness enterprise inthe family’s neigh- 
borhood, the doctor, the druggist, 
the grocer, the butcher and many 
others have shared in the distribu- 
tion of these benefits. This security 
brings peace of mind to the indi- 
vidual as well as to the family. 





... AUTOMOBILE 


Magnet. A police radio car, answering 
a collision call, discovered a half-ton 
truck and a passenger car had collided. 
After helping the drivers settle the 
routine of exchanging licenses, police 
sent them on their way. Ten minutes 
later they answered another collision 
call—found the same car had backed 
into the same truck in another part of 
the city (Hoboken, N. J.). . . . Amphi- 
bian. No traffic seemed to be in sight 
when a telephone company worker 
parked his car 20 feet from a river 
bank. But you never can tell. Pilot of 
a motor-boat, heading from shore, 
failed to close the throttle soon 
enough. His boat shot up the bank 
and hit the car. Damages: one dented 
hull, one dented fender (Washington, 
Ind.). . . . Curb Service. Waiting in 
a producer’s office to pay his automo- 
bile premium, an insured glanced out 


the. window, saw a falling sign crash 
onto his car, promptly filed a claim 
(Pompano, Fla.). 


... BURGLARY AND THEFT 


Earned Income. Gunmen were dis- 
appointed when they held up a drug 
store and found only $40 in the till. 
So they tied up the proprietor and 
waited on customers for three quarters 
of an hour until receipts reached a 
worthwhile figure (Cleveland, Ohio). 
. . . Oil Troubles Waters. A gang of 
safe-crackers, at work on a safe, found 
a small bottle that seemed to contain 
oil, poured it into the hole they were 
drilling. Instead of oil, the bottle con- 
tained powerful liquid tear gas used 
for fumigation. The thieves were 
moved to tears and departed (Colling- 
wood, B. C.). 


... LIABILITY 


Undermined. A woman tenant sued 
her landlady for $13.95, claiming that 
the soles of her wooden platform 
shoes, which she had worn only once, 
were honeycombed with termites 
when she took them out of a box in 
the closet (Miami Beach, Fla.). 


. . . MISCELLANEOUS 


Herring. A prisoner tipped off county 
officers to a planned jailbreak, made 
his own escape while they were inves- 


tigating (Eaton, Ohio). . . . Pacifier. 
Horrified parents discovered their 
two-year-old daughter sitting in the 
yard happily chewing on a rattle—at 
the other end of which was a live and 
remarkably docile rattlesnake. A doc- 
tor who arrived on the run found no 
signs of damage (Turkey, Texas). 
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Liability for Dog Bite—A four-year- 
old child went to a neighborhood 
store for candy. On the porch of the 
store she encountered a dog and be- 
gan playing with him. Eventually she 
climbed on his back and started pull- 
ing his ears. This was too much for 
the pooch and he snapped at the girl 
and bit her on the nose. The child’s 


parents brought suit for the injury 
against the dog’s owner, who was a 


26-year-old unmarried woman, and 
her parents with whom she resided at 
the time. A verdict was returned in 
favor of the child’s parents and the 
appellate court affirmed the judgment, 
except as to the father of the owner 
of the dog. (Glidden v. Szybiak (New 
Hampshire 1949) 63A. 2d. 233.) 


LA 7 7 


Liability of Bathing Beach Operator— 
A clubhouse and bathing beach sit- 
uated on a lake maintained a board- 
walk extending out from the shore to 
a diving tower. A patron was walking 
along this walk looking for some 
friends with whom he had entered 
the place, when he suddenly saw one 
of them in the water about a third 
of the way out and promptly dived in 
head first. The water was shallow at 
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this point and he hit bottom, seri- 
ously injuring himself. There were no 
signs warning patrons not to dive 
from the walk or advising as to shal- 
lowness of the water. Suit on the in- 
jured youth’s behalf was _ brought 
against the bathing beach operator 
and the jury returned a verdict in 
the young man’s favor. The judgment 
was affirmed on appeal. (Vukas v. 
Quivira (Kansas 1949) 201 P. 2d. 
685. ) 

7 
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Liability of Thcater Operator —A 
woman entered a motion picture 
theatre and joined a large crowd in 
the lobby to wait for a seat. An usher 
directed the crowd to move toward 
the entrance to the auditorium. Be- 
cause of the density of the crowd she 
could not see the floor. As she moved 
along she stumbled and fell over a 
heavy stone urn and sustained serious 
injuries. In her suit against the the- 
atre operator the jury returned a $254 
verdict in her favor, but the appellate 
court reversed the judgment on the 
ground that the verdict was grossly 
inadequate. (Legler v. Kennington- 
Saenger Theatres, Inc., ( United States 
1949) 172 F. 2d. 982.) 





Multiple line underwriting can 
be a valuable aid to acquir- 
ing business, and the time has 
come, says this author, when 
agents owe it to themselves to 
start reaping the benefits they 
can derive from it 


Sell Accounts, Not Policies 


I’ BOTH AGENCY and company 
circles there is increasing inter- 
est in “multiple line underwriting.” 
This naturally results from the 
passage of legislation in various 
states authorizing fire companies to 
transact casualty and bonding busi- 
ness, while casualty and bonding 
companies are legally permitted to 
engage in the writing of fire and 
marine lines. 

It is entirely natural that com- 
panies should be interested, be- 
cause it is vital that each individual 
company approach its problems 
conscious of the need to make all 
necessary internal arrangements for 
efficient handling of business in 
categories new to it. Obviously, 
many insurance companies must 
find a solution to serious problems 
of creating capable underwriting 
organizations, not to mention the 
service facilities such companies 
heretofore have not been obliged 
to provide. As a casualty man 
speaking from an understanding of 


By E.. H. LUECKE 

the casualty and bonding business, 
it is not difficult to visualize the 
extent of the problem faced by a 
fire company which, in addition to 
setting up competent underwriting 
facilities, must recruit and 
educate salaried fire field repre- 
sentatives in both the acquisition 
and underwriting of casualty and 
bonding business. Clearly this is 
just a beginning, because service 
facilities for handling claim, safety 
engineering. and payroll audit 
needs must veritably stagger the 
imagination of such fire company 
officials. Even these represent only 
the barest of essentials, because to 
assemble and frain even minimum 
staffs of competent 
bonding and casualty underwriters 
for field offices is a major under- 
taking. Then, when acquired, all 
such home office and field person- 
nel, whether underwriting, field 


also 


reasonably 
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soliciting assistants, or servicing 
personnel, will face a difficult pe- 
riod of getting started. 

They will need time to become 
familiar with the financial standing 
of contractors to be bonded, with 
commercial agencies and other 
sources furnishing financial infor- 
mation; time to establish compe- 
tent fidelity investigating units and 
to become accustomed to under- 
writing through various media in- 
cluding character reports, to name 
only a few practical problems. 

In home offices, working out 
statistical, accounting, and general 
clerical details will require much 
thought, but all these problems are 
matters for the companies to solve. 
In trying to visualize, even in brief, 
the problems confronting fire com- 
panies embarking in the casualty 
field, it is reasonable to observe 
that casualty companies preparing 
for new ventures into fire and ma- 
rine fields undoubtedly face sim- 
ilar ones. 


Too Mucu Anp Too LITTLE 


From the producer’s viewpoint, 
however, it would seem there has 
been altogether too much aca- 
demic discussion by agents and too 
little in the way of enthusiastically 
approaching the opportunities for 
doing the better production job 
which multiple line underwriting 
will afford. 

Every outstanding agency knows, 
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and has known for years, that 
reaching and holding a professional 
level demands over-all or “account 
selling.” Multiple line underwrit- 
ing will surely assist agents in do- 
ing a better job of meeting their 
customers’ needs “across the board.” 
This may mean that it is ad- 
visable for an agent to “sell his 
company.” Admittedly some agents 
have felt they preferred to “sell 
themselves,” more or less submerg- 
ing the identity of the company or 
companies in which the protection 
was placed. Whether this may be 
wholly or partially ascribed to an 
understandable degree of ego, or 
whether it may be an indication 
that some agents hesitate to iden- 
tify themselves too closely with 
any given company, provides 
ground for serious thought. 


Wuat Is AN AGENT? 


The very term “agent” should be 
examined. Surely the agent for a 
steamship company sells his con- 
cern, and features the facilities af- 
forded by the liners operated; the 
automobile dealer is enthusiastic 
about the line of cars for which 
he is agent; even in consumer 
goods an outstanding job of mar- 
keting results from extolling the 
virtues and values of a certain 
manufacturer's product. Isn’t it cer- 
tainly a fact, therefore, that with 
companies about to write more and 
more types and classes of business, 
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an agent is benefiting himself when 
he stresses to his client the advis- 
ability of insuring in some com- 
pany of outstanding character and 
ability which he is proud to repre- 
sent? No one can deny that insur- 
ance companies build a reputation 
for character, fair dealing and ef- 
ficiency of which they are proud. 
Why, then, should an agent sub- 
merge these favorable considera- 
tions when presenting coverage to 
his clients? If the agent does not 
have implicit confidence in his 
companies, he might well consider 
changing representation and selling 
only the policies of companies 
which have proved themselves 
through war and panic, good times 
and bad. It will pay him well to 
do so, because nothing can be 
more admired or better received 
by a buyer than merchandise in 
which the salesman clearly evi- 
dences deep-seated pride and con- 
fidence. 

Proceeding from this general 
premise and into an examination 
of the advantages multiple line un- 
derwriting offers the agent to do 
a better selling job, we find that 
an ability to arrange protection in 
a company which is already estab- 
lished in the customer’s mind is a 
definite advantage. Surely an in- 
surance buyer, after the purchase 
of a certain policy has been de- 
cided, will have no further ques- 
tions as to the carrier offered if, 
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for example, the agent proposes to 
place broad form burglary and 
robbery insurance with a company 
that has provided blanket bond 
coverage and which, perhaps, has 
paid fidelity losses, or may per- 
haps have avoided them by screen- 
ing of employees through fidelity 
investigating services. Fire or ma- 


E. H. Luecke 


rine policies should be accepted 
without questicn if submitted in 
a company which has become fa- 
vorably known to the buyer as the 
result of good, intelligent, safety 
engineering work in connection 


with automobile fleets, effective 
employee safety activity, or effi- 
cient inspection of elevators, boil- 
ers or machinery. The manufactur- 
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er who has for years insured sub- 
stantial fire values on a general 
cover form with some worthy fire 
insurance certainly will 
register satisfaction upon receiving 
casualty contract 
company. 


carrier 


an important 

written in the same 
Agents who select their companies 
wisely will know that strength of 
companies will actually be en- 
hanced by a diversification of risks, 
as it is easy to see that in years 
when the burning record is bad 
and fire profits fail to materialize, 
a multiple line organization will 
have other fields in which profita- 
ble underwriting operations may 
be expected to result, thereby aver- 
aging out and strengthening the 
over-all Factors such as 
these, fully appreciated, can cer- 
tainly strengthen any agent’s con- 
viction that the wares he offers his 


result. 


clients are the best ever. 


DEVELOP ACCOUNTS 


These thoughts are all intended 
to point to the advisability of ev- 
ery agent’s redoubling his efforts 
to develop accounts instead of sell- 
ing policies. This is something 
which has been recognized for 
years but which, even yet, has not 
come into full being. I know of 
some agents who actually refuse to 
write one or two policies for a 
customer. They frankly tell their 
customer that they are insurance 
men; that they will see to it that 
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his insurance needs are properly 
handled, but that they cannot ac- 
cept the responsibility of doing so 
unless all business is placed with 
them. These agents tell their clients 
that only in this way can they ac- 
cept responsibility for providing 
proper protection. The client is 
told that insurance is a profession 
requiring years of continuous study 
if the agent is to stay abreast of 
important developments. A com- 
parison might be made between 
doctors and the producers to show 
how similar is the practice of in- 
surance to the practice of medi- 
cine. Customers are reminded that 
they would not go to one docton 
for a pain in the midriff, to an- 
other for aches in the arms or legs, 
and to still another for chronic 
headaches, 
tion in one part of the body so 
frequently is caused by or con- 
tributed to by else- 
where in the body. Many pro- 
ducers find this method highly 
successful, and it keeps their books 
from being cluttered with a multi- 
tude of cus- 
tomers. 


because a manifesta- 


conditions 


one-or-two-policy 


EXPENSES ARE LOWER 
It is infinitely less expensive to 
handle a large amount of business 
for a few customers than to han- 
dle the same amount of business 
for a larger number. Bookkeeping 
is simplified, collections are always 





SELL ACCOUNTS, NOT POLICIES 


In consumer goods, an outstanding job of marketing results . 


less difficult, and it is possible to 
see important customers often 
enough to service their accounts in 
the proper fashion. There is no 
argument against selling accounts 
instead of policies. Even the “too 
many eggs in one basket” conten- 
tion is unsound, because a capa- 
ble insurance man placing his busi- 
ness in good companies will not 


lose large accounts if he has 


enough time to see them frequent- 
ly and apply his knowledge intelli- 


gently by the attention which he 
will be able to accord them. 

The internal affairs of an agent’s 
office will benefit by increased use 
of multiple line facilities. It can 
result in maintaining fewer com- 
pany accounts, with a proportion- 
ate reduction in bookkeeping and 
accounting expense to the agency. 
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There can be an almost complete 
elimination of overlaps and gaps in 
coverage, which every agent knows 
are both embarrassing and time- 
consuming problems. Moreover, as 
an agent's writings with any given 
company increase, he naturally be- 
comes a more valued representa- 
tive and is the beneficiary of a 
constantly multiplying effort by his 
companies to merit production of 
business thus expanded. 

The case for multiple line un- 
derwriting is simple. Its advent 
can be a wonderful facility, con- 
venience, and a means of acquiring 











business; and the time is at hand 
when agents owe it to themselves 
to start reaping the benefits they 
can derive from using it to the 
utmost, 

Let the companies concern them- 
selves with the problems of han- 
dling new classes of business; let 
the agents stop considering the in- 
teresting problems which company 
officials will take in stride. The re- 
sult will be more premium and 
commission along with 
some reduction in the expense of 
agency operations. 


dollars, 














/ 
JEFF 
KEATE 





“Listen, Chief—at six bucks a week I can afford to tell you it’s old, corny 
and was very badly told!” 





NED FREIGHT. Debris is piled high on the tracks, after WEAKEST LINK. A broken wheel 
fast-moving freight train smashed into rear of idle freight standing in was believed to have caused this 
the yards. Derailed engine is still steaming on right, smashed boxcars derailment of 38 cars of a 77-car 
at left. Junk pile, lower center, is what remains of caboose. Three freight train. Two persons “riding 
were injured. the rails” illegally were killed. 


A Railroad 
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Truck Y 


SITUATION IS DYNAMITE! Twenty thousand SHOPPING SPREE. Five Main Street stores 
pounds of dynamite cover the ground here, after a suffered an estimated $50,000 total damages when a 
truck overturned and scattered its load. Driver escaped runaway lumber truck and trailer climbed the side- 
with a minor cut. Note that spectators are keeping a walk and paid five unexpected calls, after truck’s 
respectful distance. brakes failed. There were no injuries. 











JOY-RIDE, A mass of twisted wreckage marks the end of a joy- SIGNAL FAILURE. A stop sign that fail 
ride in which six of eight teen-agers were killed when their bor- to signal caused the collision of this aut 
rowed sedan crashed head-on into a tractor-trailer. Impact tore mobile with a city bus. Impact of the cra 
motor loose, tossed it 250 feet down the highway. Driver of the mashed the car to half size, and its driv 
truck was not injured, was thrown 30 feet to his death. 


A Motor Vehicle 
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$100,000 FIRE. Sheets of fire quickly enveloped this $250,000 FIR Firefighters are fighting a losing battl 
planing and lumber mill after an explosion in its against smoke and flames in this New England hotel, fro 
engine room. High winds whipped flames to within which 100 guests have been evacuated to places of safety 
80 yards of adjoining storage tanks belonging to a The fire is believed to have originated in the office o| 


large oil company. the hotel’s chef. 
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SHOWER BATH. This automobile got a WINDFALL, This is no bird’s nest—just a well-scratched and 
thorough washing, at least on one side, after dented sedan, which was unlucky enough to be passing by just 
it skidded on streetcar tracks and then as high winds uprooted a large tree. Perfect setup here for a bad 
smacked into a fire hydrant. A big splash accident! However, driver of the automobile suffered only a slight 
was made, but there were no injuries. hand injury, and a passenger with him was unhurt. 


Fire Y 


$1,000,000 FIRE. Smoke still rises from the charred PRICELESS FIRE. Parents lost their 30-months-old 
interior of this four-story building which was completely son when flash fire swept through this rural home. 
gutted by a raging fire that threatened several blocks of The local fire company was answering another alarm 
the city’s business district. It was expected that damages and was unable to fight this blaze. Damages here 
would reach close to the million dollar mark. aren’t measurable in money. 
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HAPPY LANDING. When this Navy fighter UNHAPPY LANDING. Part of the rear section of an 
plane ran out of gas, its pilot made a successful Air Force bomber lies under a giant cactus which was 
landing on the highway, smack in the path of very uprooted when the plane crashed in the desert after 
surprised motorists. He later refueled his plane, exploding in mid-air. Twelve of the 14 men aboard the 
completed rest of flight without incident. bomber were killed. 


A Plane 
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Miscellaneous Y¥ 


EARTH MOVING. Below is one of more HEAVENS FALLING. Never underestimate the power of @ 
than 20 houses demolished by a shifting tornado! This is all that is left of a house in the southwestern 
hillside. Geologists warn that a potential part of the country after it was hit by the full fury of a raging 
landslide now forming will cause muc storm. The occupants, who had taken refuge in a storm cellar, 
worse losses than the $150,000 to date. miraculously escaped injury. 


see 


~~. 





e Will disability benefits laws 
sweep the country as work- 
men’s compensation laws once 
did? In this article, the author 
discusses possible future trends 
in the light of past history 
and current developments 


Cash Sickness—Now and Tomorrow 


AWS WHICH are variously termed 
L “temporary disability laws,” 
“disability benefits laws,” and “cash 
sickness compensation laws,” and 
which provide for cash indemnity 
payments for temporary non-occu- 
pational disabilities arising out of 
either accident or illness, have 
been enacted in five states. In 
Rhode Island, California, New Jer- 
sey and New York they are already 
in effect. Washington has enacted 
a law also, but it will not become 
effective unless it is approved by 
popular referendum in November 
1950. 

It is natural that considerable 
speculation exists as to whether 
these laws will sweep the country, 
as workmen’s compensation laws 
once did, and also speculation as 
to the form the laws are likely to 
take. In order to gauge the future 
course of this legislation, let us re- 
view briefly what has developed 
thus far. 

One might suppose that, like 





By RICHARD C. WAGNER 





other forms of social insurance, 
cash sickness had a long legislative 
history and arose from some deep- 
rooted economic conditions requir- 
ing remedial legislation. Actually, 
neither was the case. It is true that 
the movement for compulsory 
health insurance in this country 
started as far back as 1911, and in- 
cluded both medical care and cash 
indemnity payments. However, the 
principal objective medical 
care, cash indemnity being a sec- 
ondary consideration. Innumerable 
bills on the subject were intro- 
duced in the various state legisla- 
tures between 1911 and 1935, but 
they dealt primarily with health 
insurance as such. It was not until 
after the enactment of unemploy- 
ment insurance laws in 1935, that 
there was any concerted attempt 
to enact a law for cash benefits 
separate and apart from medical 


was 
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care. Even then, in the few bills 
which were introduced, such legis- 
lation was not sought through any 
comprehensive program as_ has 
but 
tempted by merely changing a few 


now been enacted, was _ at- 
words in the unemployment insur- 
ance law to allow benefits for in- 
ability to work because of disa- 
bility. In 1942, a comprehensive 
program was conceived in Rhode 
Island by which part of the em- 
ployee tax under the unemploy- 
to be 


used to create a separate fund for 


ment insurance law was 
the payment of cash sickness bene- 
fits. 

Thus it can be truly said that the 
unemployment insurance law was 
the forerunner of this new form of 
legislation. It furnished fuel for the 
that 
receive benefits when he could not 
work because of inability to find a 


argument if a man were to 


job, he should also receive benefits 
for inability to work because of be- 
ing disabled. Further, it seemed to 
furnish a natural framework within 
which these new benefits could be 
embraced, particularly in states 
where employees were taxed un- 
der the unemployment insurance 
at one time or 


another taxed employees under the 


law. Nine states® 


* Alabama, California, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey and Rhode 
Island, 
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unemployment insurance law, but 
as of 1942 only four—Rhode Island, 
California, New Jersey and Ala- 
bama-—still retained such tax. It is 
significant that three of these 
states have enacted non-occupa- 
tional disability benefits laws. 
Another factor favoring the ex- 
such laws was the 
enactment by Congress of the 
Knowlton Act, shortly after the 
enactment of the California law. 
That Act permits states which now 
or previously taxed employees un- 
der the unemployment insurance 
law to withdraw from the Fed- 
unemployment trust fund 


pansion of 


eral 


amounts equivalent to the total of 
all past employee taxes for the 


purpose of paying disability bene- 
fits. 
New ATMOSPHERE 
The 


tional disability legislation was as- 


inception of non-occupa- 
sociated with an economic and so- 
cial atmosphere unlike that which 
accompanied the enactment of 
workmen’s compensation and un- 
employment insurance laws. The 
conditions which led to workmen’s 
compensation laws are familiar to 
all. A long period elapsed before 
our social thinking developed to 
the point where the compensation 
system substituted for com- 
mon law liability. Unemployment 
insurance laws had their roots in 
the worst period of unemployment 


was 
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and economic depression this coun- 
try ever experienced. 

Disability benefits legislation, on 
the other hand, has developed in a 
period of full employment and 
high wages, when a _ substantial 
percentage of the workers were 
enjoying benefits under a variety 
of methods, not the least impor- 
tant of which was through group 
accident and health 
They followed in the wake of a 
phenomenal increase of coverage 
year by year through voluntary 


insurance. 


means which, if continued at cur- 
rent rates, would indicated 
ultimately a substantial coverage 


have 


of all employees except possibly 
those in very small businesses. 
Regardless of differences of opin- 
ion as to the necessity or desira- 
bility of compulsory legislation in 
this field, there are indications that 
other states will give serious con- 
sideration to the subject. The As- 
sociation of Casualty and Surety 
Companies has taken a position of 
being neither for nor against a 
compulsory law, believing the 
question one for the people in each 
particular state to decide. 


Two CATEGORIES 


The legislation thus far enacted 
can be broadly classified into two 
categories: (1) the unemployment 
insurance tax pattern and (2) the 
liability or workmen’s compensa- 
tion pattern. The laws in Rhode 


CASH SICKNESS—NOW 


AND TOMORROW 


Island, California and New Jersey 
fall into the first category; the New 
York law falls into the second cate- 
gory. 

The unemployment insurance tax 
pattern approaches the problem by 
amending the unemployment in- 
surance law to create a separate 
fund for the payment of disability 
benefits. In Rhode Island and Cali- 
fornia, such funds are financed by 
diverting all or part of the em- 
ployee tax previously imposed for 
unemployment insurance. In New 
Jersey, the fund is financed by di- 
verting part of the employee tax 
and by an additional tax imposed 
on employers. The California and 
New Jersey laws allow so-called 
“contracting out,” meaning that 
private insurance can be substi 
tuted for fund coverage, 
whereas the Rhode Island law cre- 


state 


ates an exclusive state fund. 
LiABILITY APPROACH 


The liability, or workmen’s com 
pensation, pattern approaches the 
problem by requiring the employer 
to provide benefits either through 
insurance or self-insurance. In New 
York the administration is placed 
under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board which administers the work- 
men’s compensation law, and cov- 
erage may be had through insuring 
in private insurance companies, in 
the state fund, by self-insuring, or 
by qualifying new or existing 
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plans. In New York, the powers of 
the workmen’s compensation state 
fund were enlarged to permit the 
writing of coverage under the new 
Act. The laws thus far enacted de- 
veloped first by the enactment of 
a monopolistic state fund system 
on the unemployment insurance 
tax pattern in Rhode Island, fol- 
lowed by the California and the 
New Jersey laws adopting the 
same pattern but allowing private 
insurance to compete with the 
state fund, and finally by the New 
York law adopting the liability 
or workmen’s compensation pattern 
with a competitive state fund. 
Thus, all the systems so far em- 
brace a state fund. 


INHERENT IN THE SYSTEM 


In considering the unemploy- 
ment insurance tax pattern, it is at 
once obvious that a state fund is 
inherent in such a system. Indeed, 
such a system automatically brings 
all covered employers under the 
state fund and where private in- 
surance is permitted through con- 
tracting out, it requires affirmative 
action on the part of the employer 
and employees to divorce them- 
selves from the state fund and the 
tax imposed thereunder. Unless 
the employer is willing to submit 
a plan of private insurance to his 
employees, and unless a~ majority 
of them consent, a private plan 
cannot be put into operation. In 
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California, a majority of employees 
must approve it, and even then the 
action is only binding on those em- 
ployees. Under such a system, an 
employer might have some of his 
employees insured under a private 
plan and some under the state 
fund. Such a situation is certainly 
not conducive to encouraging an 


Richard C. Wagner 


employer to adopt a private plan. 
Under the New Jersey law, the ac- 
tion of the majority in approving 
a plan brings all employees under 
the plan. Another provision in the 
California law gives the adminis- 
trator (who is also the adminis- 
trator of the state fund) the right 
to disapprove a private plan if it 
results in a substantial selection of 
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risks adverse to the state fund. As 
thus far interpreted, this has meant 
that plans will not be approved, 
for example, if the percentage of 
females covered is less than a fixed 
amount. Furthermore, it provides 
that a private plan will not be ap- 
proved unless it affords benefits 
greater than those granted under 
the state plan. Authority in any 
law giving the state fund, as a 
competitor, the power to regulate 
the risks that may be written by 
private carriers, and the power to 
make rules and regulations as to 
how private insurance may oper- 
ate, creates a situation which is 
anything but satisfactory, and may 
lead to many difficulties if admin- 
istrators ever depart from thei: 
present fair attitude. 


Rate Is Fixep AMOUNT 


In addition, under such a sys- 
tem private insurance must com- 
pete with a state fund whose rate 
is a fixed amount in the form of a 
tax. Whatever rate of tax is fixed 
will measure the maximum rate 
that insurance companies 
charge. This is rate regulation in 
its worst possible form. It is en- 
tirely different from competition 
between state funds as set up un- 
der workmen’s compensation laws 
where the rates charged by the 
fund are based on experience and 
fluctuate according to the experi- 
ence, the same as rates fixed by 


may 
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private carriers. Under this system, 
however, the rate of the state fund 
is frozen at a certain percentage, 
even though that rate might be in- 
sufficient. Private carriers might, 
therefore, have to compete against 
a rate which is wholly inadequate. 

If the experience in this type of 
legislation follows that of work- 
men’s compensation, it can be ex- 
pected that there will be continu- 
ous demands for increased bene- 
fits. The problems of competing 
against a fixed rate where benefits 
might be changed from time to 
time will further aggravate the 
situation. In addition, premiums 
received by private carriers will be 
subject to taxation, whereas those 
of the state fund under such a sys- 
tem will not, thus adding another 
factor to the cost of private car- 
riers. 

Osvious ADVANTAGES 

There are many obvious advan- 
tages of the liability, or workmen’s 
compensation, pattern. In the first 
place, a state fund, either exclusive 
or competitive, is not inherent in 
the system; consequently, the ar- 


gument can be raised as to whether 


a state fund is necessary or advisa- 
ble. Under such a system, an obili- 
gation can be placed upon the 
employer to arrange for benefits to 
his employees. No direct liability, 
as in the case of workmen’s com- 
pensation, need be imposed on the 
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employer. The cost of providing 
the benefits can be shared between 


the employer and employees. Ad 


ministration under such a system 
can be handled through the same 
agency administering the work- 
men’s law, as in 
New York, or through a separately 
administrative agency. It 
would seem that the administra- 
tion of a law involving disability 


compensation 


created 


due to accident or sickness, lends 
itself better to workmen’s compen- 
sation administration, or to a sepa- 
administrative agency, than 
administration under the unem- 
ployment insurance law, since 
disability and medical 
are foreign to the latter agency. 
This system also has the advantage 


rate 


problems 


of avoiding many of the provisions 
of the unemployment insurance 
law which are not too well adapt- 
able to a system of disability bene- 
fits, such as definitions of employ- 
er, employee, wages and qualifica- 
tion for benefits found in the 
unemployment insurance law. It 
would that 


many administrative advantages in 


also seem there are 
such a system as compared with 
the unemployment insurance tax 
approach. For example, the ques- 
tion of withdrawal of approval of 
private plans, and the administra- 
tive difficulties involving employees 
changing employment from em- 
ployers under the state plan to 
employers under a private plan, 
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are eliminated. Further, there is 
no need for employees to eiect to 
come under private plans. 

In addition, such a system inter- 
feres less with all of the various 
arrangements for benefits of this 
and other kinds which might be in 
effect prior to the enactment of the 
law. 

From an insurance standpoint, 
the only disadvantages in such a 
pattern on an all-private insurance 
basis, of which there have been 
any mention, are that there might 
be a demand for rate regulation 
presently non-existent in the field 
of group accident and health in- 
surance as we know it in the 
casualty field, and the question as 
to whether private insurance could 
afford coverage for all risks re- 
quired under the law to insure, 
particularly the substandard risks 
and small risks where the law 
might cover employers of four or 
more. 


METHOD OF FINANCING 


Perhaps the most 
single consideration which will in- 
fluence the future course of this 
legislation is the fact that any state 
adopting a law regardless of the 
pattern followed (except Alabama 
where employees are still taxed 
under the unemployment insur- 
ance law), will have to provide 
for the financing of it by new im- 
positions on employers, employees, 


important 
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; 
} 


i\ 


. . . benefits for inability to work because of being disabled 


or both. In other words, in the re- 
maining states it will not be possi- 
ble to finance the cost of the pro- 
gram by merely diverting the em 
ployee tax under the unemploy- 
ment insurance law. 
There is, therefore, an 
tunity to channel this legislation in 
the direction of the liability or 
workmen’s compensation pattern, 
although it cannot be overlooked 


oppor- 


furnishes 
states 


Knowlton Act 
those 


that the 
some incentive in 
where an employee tax was at one 
time imposed to enact a law on the 
unemployment insurance tax pat- 
tern in order to utilize the taxes 
previously paid to the Federal Un- 
employment Insurance Trust Fund. 

However, the possibility of 
avoiding the unemployment insur- 
ance tax pattern exists in the great 
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majority of states. If this pattern 
is to be the generally accepted 
type of law, either through work- 
men’s compensation administration 
or administration by a separate 
agency, then there is opened up a 
vast opportunity to convince the 
people that such a system can and 
should be created on an all-private 
insurance basis without any state 
fund. 

It is of interest to note that the 
developments thus far in this field 
of legislation closely parallel those 
in workmen’s compensation. For 
example, all of the monopolistic 
state funds under the workmen’s 
compensation law were enacted in 
the early years, no such fund hav- 
ing been after 1919. 
Similarly, all of the competitive 


enacted 


state fund laws except two were 
enacted between 1912 and 1919, 
the last competitive state fund law 
having been enacted in 1933. 
Does this not furnish hope that 
notwithstanding the fact that the 
laws thus far enacted in the non- 
occupational disability field have 
provided for state funds, either 
competitive, this 
trend can be reversed, and that the 


monopolistic or 


ultimate pattern in this field can 


be as in workmen’s compensation 
where a majority of the states pro- 
vide for no state fund? 

The success in achieving this ulti- 
mate goal will depend to a large 
extent on the willingness of the in- 
dustry to take a militant attitude in 
resisting further intrusion of gov- 
ernment in business. It is hoped that 
all branches of the industry will rec- 
ognize the importance of opposing 
further inroads of government into 
a field of private endeavor which 
has demonstrated its ability to pro- 
vide for the needs of the people 
in this form of coverage. It will 
require less timidity about the abil- 
ity of the industry to cover the 
entire field and less concern about 
problems such as rate control and 
handling of substandard risks 
which, while important, are insig- 
nificant compared with the funda- 
mental whether the 
state should enter this field of busi- 
ness. Unless this issue is fought 
successfully, it can be expected 
that the pattern of the state in the 
insurance business will be more 
firmly entrenched and will influ- 


issue as to 


ence any other forms of compulsory 
legislation in other fields which may 
be enacted in the future. The 
stakes are, therefore, large. 


e 


There is only one endeavor in which you can start at the top— 
and that’s digging a hole. 


National Association of Manufacturers 





SMILE A WHILE 

















| 
° 
° 
‘hy, no, hone 


roney . . you're no fatter than you were twenty years ago 
except in the face and figure” 
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M”* [ provoke your thinking 
on a question that is all- 


consuming in its aspect? It is, have 
we convinced the insurance-buying 
public of this country—at the cross- 
roads, on the farm, and in our vil- 
lages and cities--that our competi- 
tive system of private enterprise, 
so well exemplified in the business 
of insurance, is the ultimate in ser- 
vice, stability and protection? 

We face a readjustment of think- 
ing. We see, at last, common sense 
winning its battle over chaos, as a 
result of the S.E.U.A. decision. We 
are moving into an era where intel- 
ligent men in every segment of the 
business are sitting down together 
to work out solu- 
tions to problems that under our 
democratic concept of business and 


common-sense 


government cannot otherwise be 
satisfactorily solved. Indeed. it is 
an era with unlimited opportunity 
for individuals to accept leadership 
and perform outstanding service to 
the insurance-buying public. 


e It is increasingly important 
that all of us engaged in the 
business of insurance should 
work more closely together to 
create public acclaim for our 
effort and for our system of 
insurance 


and Live! 


By JOHN C. STOTT 

We all know people in our in- 
dustry who move about and trans- 
act business with an apologetic 
manner, as though insurance were 
conceived in sin. There is no room 
in our future for this type of indi- 
vidual. We need men with qualities 
of leadership. 

It might be well for all of us to 
engage in a little self-analysis at 
times. Perhaps we should ask our- 
selves— 

1. What am I contributing to 
the future of our business 
through my individual ac- 
tivity? 

Does the inherent selfish- 
ness within me outweigh 
the desire I have to make 
my chosen profession—in- 
surance —a_ better profes- 
sion? 

What have I done during 
the past months to promote 
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understanding between 
companies and producers? 
Knowing «nd believing that 
efficient insurance regula- 
tion at a state level is the 
only means of preventing 
Federal regulation of our 
business, what have I done 
to encourage and strength- 
en and cooperate with those 
responsible for state super- 
vision within my own state? 

It is increasingly important that 
all of us engaged in the business 
of insurance, having knowledge of 
the socialistic moves now so prev- 
alent in our country, should work 
more closely together to create 
public acclaim for our effort and 
for our system of insurance, The 
hundreds of thousands of produc- 
ers throughout the nation must 
bear the preponderance of this 
burden, because it is the producer 
who is in closest contact with the 
insurance-buying public. Producers 
must speak well of their companies 
to their assureds. They must speak 
well of their competitors. They 
must create within their assureds 
the feeling that our business is 
operated through the private en- 
terprise system to serve them—and 
that it does serve them well. Far 
too many producers have a nega- 
tive approach in discussing insur- 
ance with their prospects or as- 
sureds. It is in this phase of the 
business that the C.P.C.U. move- 


ment is playing a most important 
part, because those “uncommon” 
men have a broad knowledge of 
the business and a positive ap- 
proach to our problems. 

Winston Churchill has defined 
socialism as “equal distribution of 
misery among all our people.” An- 
other describes it as the political 
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management of the lives—the total 
lives—of all our citizens. Define it 
as you will, it still has within it the 
power to destroy the insurance 
business as we know it today. The 
problem is not peculiar to any 
given segment of the business, it 
is industry-wide. In my opinion, 
it is the most important problem 
facing the future of our business. 
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While many are giving lip service 
in an effort to explain the signifi- 
cance of the continued inroads of 
socialism, too few are actually 
doing anything about it. 


Ours Is THE Duty 


It will profit you well to watch 
out for this thing called socialism. 
When it comes to you and to your 
business, it may be wrapped in an 
American flag. I trust you will 
have the courage and the fortitude 
to carefully remove the flag and 
see socialism for what it is and for 
what it may mean to you and your 
future. Our forebears carved out 
the heritage we now possess in this 
business of insurance with the tools 
of fortitude, individual initiative, 
and the profit motive system of pri- 
vate enterprise. We are the bene- 
ficiaries. Ours is the duty and obli- 
gation to see to it that the way of 
life they so carefully motivated 
shall not be destroyed. 

The blindness of our people in 
evaluating this octopus called so- 
cialism is due, in my opinion, to 
greed and selfishness and a lack of 
understanding of the meaning of 
freedom and the cost in lives, and 
property, over the years to main- 
tain that freedom. There seems to 
be a theory, and it is fast becom- 
ing a national habit, that the world 
owes everyone a living. I recently 
saw a poem purporting to be an 


interview between a father and 
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son. Perhaps it will drive home a 
point. Here it is: 


Father, must I go out to work? 
No! No! My darling son, 

We're living now on Easy Street 
With funds from Washington. 


We're cared for now by Uncle Sam, 
So don’t get exercised. 

We do not need to care a damn 
Because we're subsidized. 


But if he’s going to treat us well, 
And give us milk and honey, 

Please tell me, Daddy, where the hell 
He’s going to get the money? 


Don’t worry, child, there is no hitch 
About this glorious plan. 

He'll get the money from the rich 
To help the Common Man. 


But, Father, won’t there come a time 
If we take all their cash 

And they are left without a dime, 
When things will go to smash? 


Son, you need a lot of seasoning, 
You nosey little brat. 
You do too damn much reasoning 
To be a Bureaucrat. 


I see another signpost on the 
horizon of our business. It is quite 
far to the left. It reads “something 


for nothing.” If we follow that 
road, we'll soon come to another 
signpost. It will say, “Total secur- 
ity—the government will provide.” 
And then, if we are lulled into 
complete insensibility and travel 
still farther on that same road, 
we'll come to the last signboard. It 
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will say, “End of private enter- 
prise system of insurance—you are 
now entering the socialistic state.” 

Somewhere back in history— 
around 1776—it seems we polished 
up some muskets, rammed 
with gunpowder, and stopped the 
first attempt to manage our lives; 
and again in 1917, and still again 
in 1941. What manner of people 
are we who will fight at the drop 
of a hat to prevent control from 
the outside, and submit blindly to 
conquest of our lives and our busi- 
ness from within? Step by step, 
inch by inch, the starry-eyed 
dreamers and planners in our midst 
go on and on; plotting and plan- 
ning more control of our business 
machine, without which this na- 
tion would swiftly lose its power 
and its greatness. Step by step, the 
burden of taxes grows heavier, 
stifling business growth and prog- 
ress, undermining our capacity to 


“em 


te 
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create jobs. More and more, restric- 
tion follows restriction, and politi- 
cal management of our lives makes 
a farce of democracy. 

That, by whatever name you 
choose to call it, is socialism in 
the making. 

There has never been a moment 


in all history when the future of 


our insurance business was more 


dependent on the success of the 
American idea than it is right now. 
Indeed, more that. As we 
look over this troubled world, can 


we not say that there has never 


than 


been a moment when the success 
of the American idea meant more 
to free men everywhere? This 
great business of insurance is in- 
deed an important one. The ring- 
ing challenge to you is this—will 
you so protect it that it shall al- 
ways be yours, to have and to 


hold? 


I Won't is a tramp, 


I Can't is a quitter, 

I Don’t Know is lazy, 

I Wish I Could is a wisher, 
I Might is waking up, 

I Will Try is on his feet, 

I Can is on his way, 

I Will is at work, 


I Did is now the boss .. . 


The Marylander 





Usable Ideas for Today 


INSURE THE Excess, Too 

Have you checked the residence 
glass policies you have on your books 
to be certain that the insured does not 
have a window or other glass values 
in excess of $50? 

If not, it should be done, and where 
glass of higher value is found it should 
be insured specifically. A plate glass 
containing 35 square feet, which is not 
a large plate, will cost in excess of $50 
exclusive of installation charges. 

With glass being used more exten- 
sively in modern dwellings, here is an 
opportunity for the agent to develop 
additional premium volume. Of course 
a blanket liability policy should be 
sold to the customer first in order to 
give your client the best in complete 
casualty coverage and, at the same 
time, the advantage of the savings 
effected by adding the glass coverage 
to such a policy. 

The average cost of exterior glass in 
a new dwelling in the $10,000 price 
bracket is approximately $500, not in- 
cluding any interior permanently fixed 
glass that might be installed after the 
house is occupied by the owner. Most 


so-called ranch houses have what are 
termed “picture windows.” Such a 
window 5 by 10 feet costs approxi- 
mately $100. 
—General Agent 
7 7 7 


Scratcu A Hoppy—Finp a CPL! 


In your client’s hobbies and inter- 
ests you'll invariably find one com- 
pelling reason why that particular 
man should own CPL Insurance. To 


uncover this sales-clinching reason, 
you need merely start asking yourself 
questions about your client’s personal 
likes and dislikes. 

Is your client a sports enthusiast? 
Regardless of what sport he partici- 
pates in—golf, hunting, fishing, soft- 
ball—there always is the likelihood 
that his hobby will cost him tens 
of thousands of dollars ‘if he should 
injure someone. The daily papers 
are filled with stories of hunters 
who shot the wrong game, fishermen 
whose casts wound up with the plug 
in a bystander’s face, golfers whose 
drives were so powerful that they 
felled the caddy. For the sportsman, a 
Comprehensive Personal Liability Pol- 
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icy is a necessity rather than a luxury. 

Is your client the home-loving type 
whose chief delight is in his house or 
pottering about his apartment? Prob- 
ably no place has as many liability 
traps as the average house. Gardening 
implements dropped for the moment, 
telephone cords dangling to trip the 
unwary, steps that have a tendency to 
accumulate ice—any of these can 
cause serious injury to the milkmen, 
postmen, laundrymen who stream to 
and from the house during the course 
of a year. One injury that results in a 
lawsuit could cause your client to lose 
his home. 

Perhaps your client is the doting 
parent. Unless his children are avid 
bookworms who never venture out of 
the library, their actions could bring 
a substantial financial loss. The un- 
bounded exuberance and thoughtless- 
ness of a boy or girl oftentimes ends 
in trouble for the parent. The young- 
ster who lets a camp fire get beyond 
his control, the little girl who persists 
in leaving her skates on the sidewalk, 
the boy whose model airplane makes 
a perfect three-point landing in a 
neighbor’s eye—each of these could 
bring a lawsuit that would cripple the 
average family budget for years to 
come. 

Many of your clients probably have 
a weakness for pets, and that weak- 
ness can result in a disastrous financial 
loss if the pet owners aren’t protected 
with a Comprehensive Personal Lia- 
bility Policy. The overgrown pup that 
jumps up at the neighbor’s child and 
knocks him down, the suspicious cat 
that mistakes a pair of fur-lined ga- 
loshes for an enemy feline and slashes 
out at a guest’s legs, the pony that is 
suddenly frightened and throws a vis- 
iting child—any of these accidents can 
happen with the best-trained and 


best-mannered pets. And it’s the own- 
er who pays and pays dearly for his 
pet’s errors in judgment. 

Or perhaps your client has a pen- 
chant for entertaining. If he has, he 
had better take good care of his 
guests, both the invited and uninvited, 
for relatives and friends of long stand- 
ing have been known to instigate law 
suits that ran well into five figures. 
Throw rugs on a highly waxed floor, 
unsound steps that are waiting to give 
the unknowing stranger a tumble, a 
weak chair that collapses when a 
heavyweight sits down—these are just 
a few of the hazards that injure many 
a guest and result in many a lawsuit. 

There are innumerable other ques- 
tions you could ask yourself about a 
client’s likes and dislikes, but the con- 
clusion always would be the same: 
uncover your clients interests and hob- 
bies and you'll uncover at least one 
excellent reason why he should own 
a Comprehensive Personal Liability 
Policy. Why not sell him one today? 

—The Marylander 
7 7 ¢ 


Pusiic RELATIONS 


Friendly public relations must begin 
“way down” in the ranks of the office. 
It includes such important things as 


good-naturedly answering the tele- 
phone, replying pleasantly, accurately 
and immediately to all letters, receiv- 
ing the public in a cordial manner and 
engendering a friendly spirit in the 
office. Public sentiment is not sta- 
tionary, and often-times a rough ex- 
terior, or a blunt or unpleasant an- 
swer on the telephone or at the office 
desk or counter, has turned people 
away. It may be smart to act exces- 
sively arrogant, autocratic and impor- 
tant, but it gets one little and it stifles 
the growth of his real capacity. 
—Indiana Agent 
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Five Decipinc Factors 

In every sale there are usually five 
closing points any one of which may 
be the deciding factor that influences 
the prospect to buy, and every sales 
presentation should be made with 
these points in mind. 

1. The Need. No one buys any- 
thing unless he is sold on the need 
for what the salesman is selling. 
In some lines of business consid- 
erable effort may be required on 
the part of the salesman to con- 
vince the prospect of the need for 
the particular product or service. 
But, as concerns Accident, Health 
and Hospital Expense Insurance 
prospects quickly recognize the 
need for protection against loss 
due to accidents and sickness. In 
fact, in many instances, the need 
for the protection and service you 
are selling will so strongly impress 
the prospect that the sale can be 
closed at this point. And, if the 
salesman senses that the prospect 
is convinced of the need for the 
protection he should then en- 
deavor to close the sale. 

The Plan of Coverage. The pros- 
pect may be sold on the need for 
the protection you are selling, but 
may not be sold on the plan of 
coverage you have suggested for 
him. You have an advantage that 
is not available to salesmen in 
many types of business. You can 
tailor the plan to fit his needs. 
Emphasize the value of the plan 
you have recommended, and urge 
him to act. 

The Source. Instances may be en- 
countered where a prospect may 
be sold on the need and on the 
plan of coverage, but may not be 
convinced that you are the best 
source from which to buy, You 
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must convince him you merit his 
business and that it is to his ad- 
vantage to deal with you. Point 
out to him the value of local 
agency service, tell the prospect 
about actual cases you have satis- 
factorily handled and about neigh- 
bors, friends and acquaintances of 
his that you have insured. 

The Price. A prospect’s decision to 
buy may hinge on the Price. This 
point is not likely to be too diffi- 
cult, prospect on the other points. 
. . . This point is not likely to be 
too difficult, if the salesman has 
convinced the prospect on the 
other points. After all—Can he 
afford not to have the coverage? 
The Time. There can be no sale 
unless the prospect is convinced 
that Now is the Time to buy. 
There are many reasons why the 
prospect should not delay. This 
is often the crucial part of the sale. 
Emphasize the importance -of act- 
ing at once. 

In the course of a sale the points 
listed above are not necessarily en- 
countered in any particular order, but 
they enter into every sale. Knowing 
this in advance, sales presentations can 
be made more effective. 

—The General’s Review 
v 7 7 
PERPETUATE YouR AGENCY 

There are many so-called “one-man” 
agencies that have been highly suc- 
cessful but such a method of opera- 
tion certainly entails some disadvan- 
tages. Such a method of operation is 
a 24-hour a day, 7-day a week pro- 
gram. Absences, whether caused by 
sickness or injury or simply by the 
taking of a well-earned vacation, dis- 
rupt the continuity of the business and 
create vexing problems both for the 
owner of the agency and for his cli- 
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ents. In addition, the thoughtful man 
must realize that as the years go by, 
he becomes less active and unless 
intelligent and thoughtful planning 
for the future is done, his business 
will tend first to stop increasing and 
then to start decreasing. This, of 
course, means that the value of the 
agency to the owner or to his heirs 
begins to shrink. 

The one and obvious solution is 
the bringing in of new blood ...a 
younger man to learn the business, to 
furnish the energy of youth and to 
provide the perpetuation of the agency 
which has been built over a long 
period of years by hard work and dili- 
gent application. 

—The Travelers Protection 
as quoted in Best’s Fire 
& Casualty News 
7 7 + 
SOME PERTINENT QUESTIONS 

Ever run across a prospect who 
thought he didn’t need automobile lia- 
bility insurance? Here’s some persu- 
asive reasoning which should show 
him why it’s so important. We’re pre- 
senting it to you, just as you your- 
self might use it in conversation or a 
letter (adapted, of course, to your 
own style of speaking or writing) : 

More than a million persons are 
killed or injured each year, and an 
enormous amount of property is de- 
stroyed by financially irresponsible 
drivers. 

When court action is brought as the 
result of an accident, you may know 
the facts, but are you prepared to 
prove them to a jury? In probably 24 
out of 25 cases the answer is no. In 
the first place, what facts are perti- 
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nent, and how should they be pre- 
sented? 

Do you have time to take all the 
statements from the various witnesses? 
Have you time to hunt up these wit- 
nesses . . . persuade them to make 
statements . . . do you know what to 
ask? Do you know what attorney is 
best to defend a damage suit? Can 
you pay—win, lose or draw? 

Your insurance company has a 
trained staff of experts ready to do all 
this for you, thoroughly, intelligently 
and quickly. 

Notwithstanding the completeness 
of the investigation and the competent 
handling of the case by an attorney, or 
the fact that you may not be at fault, 
the jury’s decision may be against you. 
Are you ready to file an appeal bond? 
Can you pay off and clear your name? 

When insurance is carried, the in- 
surance company pays the first aid 
expenses, investigation expenses, legal 
fees, court costs and the damages 
awarded up to the amount of insur- 
ance carried. Keep in mind that the 
damages awarded are only part of the 
expense—to say nothing of your own 
time, expenses and worry. 

Some persons think they are judg- 
ment-proof. Do you think you are 
judgment-proof? A recorded judgment 
stands against any property you own, 
other than that exempted under a 
Homestead Law in states where it 
applies. A judgment can be renewed 
every ten years and will hold against 
any property you ever acquire through 
inheritance, purchase or otherwise. 
Your bank account is constantly sub- 
ject to garnishment. 

—Cravens Dargan Review 


. 





Delaware’s Driver Program Pays 


By HERBERT J. STACK, Ph.D 


ELAWARE IS ONE of the few states in which driver education has been 
D taught long enough and extensively enough to permit an evaluation 
of several years’ cumulative experience. At the present time all Delaware 
secondary schools offer this instruction, although it is not a required 


subject. 


Delaware is, therefore, an unusually good “guinea pig” state in the 
field of high school driver education, and it has been conducting a series 
of studies to determine just what this training means in terms of reduced 


accidents and their concurrent money savings. 


The striking results of the most recent Delaware study are shown on 
the accompanying graph. In cooperation with the Driver Improvement 
Bureau and the State Department of Education, investigators made a 
random sampling of the permanent record cards of 2,200 young drivers, 
born in 1929-30-31, who received drivers’ licenses in 1945-46-47. Exactly 
half of the drivers in the sample had been enrolled in driver education 


courses, 


Note that more than four times as many untrained as trained drivers 
had been involved in accidents, and almost five times as many untrained 
as trained had been arrested for violations. Three times as many untrained 


as trained drivers received warnings. 


In all, a total of 866, or 78.7 percent, of the 1,100 untrained drivers 
had been arrested, involved in accidents, or warned, whereas only 217, 
or 19.7 percent of the 1,100 trained drivers had been in trouble. In other 
words, the over-all performance of the trained was approximately four 
times better than that of the untrained. 
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As more and more schools 
offer driver education courses, 
the shortage of trained teach- 
ers becomes more pressing. 
Here is another opportunity 
for the agent to help win the 
battle against teen-age acci- 
dents 


The Teacher Goes To School 


H™= SCHOOLS the country over 
are beginning to sit up and 
take notice of driver education as 
a subject worthy of a place in the 
regular teaching curriculum. During 
the school year 1948-1949, half a 
million American boys and girls in 
6,191 secondary schools, received 
systematic, scientific instruction in 
driving a car. That represented a 
45 percent jump in enrollment, and 
a 44 percent increase in schools 
over the preceding year, and when 
the final tally is in for the school 
year just past, we can expect an- 
other sharp increase. All this is good 
news—to parents—to the youngsters 
themselves, because they find the 
courses interesting, practical and 
fun—to the teachers, who find them 
stimulating and rewarding—and 
most of all to safety specialists, in- 
surance companies and agents, who 
see in this trend our best and per- 
haps our only hope of winning the 
battle against the tragedy of teen- 
age accidents. 


By MARLAND K. STRASSER 





Encouraging as these develop- 
ments are, however, they are bring- 
ing with them the new and pressing 
problem of finding teachers who 
are competent to teach these vitally 
important courses. There is today, 
more than ever before, an urgent 
need for qualified instructors in 
driver education; for, as in any 
other subject, the success of these 
courses rests primarily upon the 
ability, interest and educational 
background of the men and women 
who teach them. As clearly stated 
in the report of the Educational 
Committee of the President’s High- 
way Safety Conference, “The 
strength and effectiveness of the 
school program depends ultimately 
on teacher preparation.” 

Here is another vital area in the 
broad field of accident prevention 
where agents can take an active, 
constructive part, and help their 
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community, their industry and 


themselves. 
STEPPED-UP PROGRAM 


To meet the need for more and 
more teachers of driver education, 
the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies, and the Associa- 
tion-endowed Center for Safety 
Education at New York University 
have completed plans for stepping 
up their teacher training program 
during the summer of 1950. The 
program itself, of course, is not new. 
For many years the capital stock 
casualty companies of the Associa- 
tion have not only been “preaching” 
safety, but providing funds and 
trained personnel to “teach teachers 
to teach safety.” This work has 
been done, particularly in the sum- 
mer months, at so-called “driver 
institutes” held in cooperation with 
state education and safety officials 
in all parts of the country. At these 
institutes, trained educators of the 
Association’s accident prevention 
department and Safety Center’s 
staffs have taught and prepared 
thousands of teachers who are now 
successfuly teaching driver educa- 
tion courses. 

Last year the Association alone 
provided staff instructors who con- 
ducted intensive teacher-training 
courses which were attended by 
some 1,200 teachers, administrators 
and traffic officials. The courses 
were popular—so popular that this 


year the regular staff will be aug- 
mented with three additional mem- 
bers in order to meet the demand 
for more courses, to be held on col- 
lege and university campuses from 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina, to San 
Francisco, California. 

These courses for teachers are of 
two types. First, there is the regular 
six-weeks, or semester, summer ses- 
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sion, which offers a rounded and 
complete course in driver education, 
and is taught by faculty members 
of the Center for Safety Education. 
Second, there is the intensive five- 
day course offered: to high school 
teachers who wish to qualify as in- 
structors in this field. It is this latter 
program, designed to meet the in- 
creased demand for qualified sec- 
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ondary’ school instructors, that is 
serviced by staff members of the 
Association. 

In the five-day course, classes 
and field work begin each morning 
at 8 a.m. and continue through 5 
p.m. In this concentrated period of 
study, the teachers learn a wide 
variety of teaching methods and 
techniques which will serve them 
in good stead in developing proper 
safety habits, attitudes and skills in 
the new generation of drivers, 

They learn, for example, about 
administrative problems and _poli- 
cies; special teaching techniques; 
the operation, construction and 
maintenance of the car; principles 
of good driving; driver attitudes 
and how to improve them; the 
place of engineering in the safety 
program; traffic rules and regula- 
tions; pedestrian and bicycle safety; 
and the proper organization of the 
classroom Showing of 
films, demonstrations of testing de- 
vices, and practice driving instruc- 
tion (the actual behind-the-wheel 
phase of the program) are also 


program, 


included. 
Grim IRONY 


The teachers learn that most 
automobile accidents are caused by 
faulty drivers, rather than faulty 
roads, weather or cars—and that the 
teen-age driver is a leading offender. 
They discover that the streets and 
highways of America are poten- 
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tially more dangerous to the un- 
skilled or reckless youngster than 
are the battlefields of war. During 
World War II, for example, 1,070,- 
000 American youths were killed, 
wounded, taken prisoner, or re- 
ported missing in action in all thea- 
tres of operation throughout the 
world. However, during the same 
period of time, 3,300,000 civilians 
lost their lives or were injured in 
traffic accidents here at home. Isn’t 
this a grim bit of irony? 


CLASSES ARE POPULAR 


As a teacher who has taught 
other teachers to handle classes in 
driver education, it is highly grati- 
fying to see how enthusiastic, how 
vitally interested, these men and 
women become in learning this 
comparatively new high school sub- 
ject. Their interest is reflected by 
the fact that there has been a rapid 
movement on the part of instructors 
in Iowa, West Virginia, South 
Carolina and many other states, to 
organize into active driver educa- 
tion teacher associations. I am con- 
vinced that these associations will 
flourish and grow until they func- 
tion in every one of the 48 states. 

Because of its obvious everyday 
value, and because it is basically 
interesting to learn and interesting 
to teach, the instructors I have come 
in contact with take to driver edu- 
cation as—for want of a_ better 
phrase—ducks take to water. There 
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.. . faulty drivers, rather than faulty roads, weather or cars 


is no academic, ivory-tower theoriz- 
ing in a driver education course. 
It’s a course which is, above all 
things, practical and down-to-earth. 
It is, in fact, so much a part of 
everyday living that the teacher of 
science, physical education or al- 
most any other subject finds it 
parallels his own field of teaching 
in many ways. Above all, it is a 
subject which is met enthusiasti- 


cally by the students. 

Driver education is by no means 
a routine, cut-and-dried subject. No 
two days of instruction are ever 
exactly alike, and the course is a 
challenge to an instructor’s skill and 
teaching ability—a challenge which 
the great majority of teachers gladly 
accept. Teachers have told me that 
this subject has given them a “new 
lease on life,” and they bring to it 
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a rekindled enthusiasm which many 
of them have not experienced since 
they first entered the teaching pro- 
fession. 

One young instructor, whom I 
taught recently, had spent four 
years in college preparing to teach 
science. After a one-week college 
preparatory course in driver edu- 
cation, he was offered a full-time 
teaching position in this field and 
accepted it. He will soon discover— 
if he hasn’t done so already—that 
teaching a course in driver educa- 
tion is very much like throwing a 
stone into a stream of water for, 
like the ripple which creates an 


ever-widening circle, a driver edu- 
cation course projects its influence 
far beyond the four walls of the 


classroom, affecting the driving 
habits of parents, and the entire 
community. A teacher instructing, 
say, 25 students in this course soon 
finds that the students in turn be- 
come teachers, they are proud to 
educate their friends, their fellow- 
classmates and even their elders in 
proper safety behavior on the street 
and highway. 


GLowinc REPORTS 


Instructors will often tell how 
they have been stopped and ques- 
tioned by parents who have heard 
glowing reports from their young- 
sters concerning the value of driver 
education. They frequently ask how 
they, too, can receive a course in 
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driver education. As a matter of 
fact, schools in many communities 
are currently offering evening 
classes in driver education to inter- 
ested adults. Sometimes these after- 
hour sessions are offered free of 
charge. However, in most cases 
there is a small fee required. 

I firmly believe it is the respon- 
sibility of the public high schools 
to teach our future motorists to be 
courteous, skilled and safe drivers. 
I also believe it is equally the re- 
sponsibility of our teacher-education 
institutions to prepare teachers so 
that they may be qualified to fulfill 
the needs of our students. 


ONE OUT OF THREE 


As time passes, more and more 
Americans will be driving automo- 
biles. Even today 50,000,000 citi- 
zens—one third of our entire popu- 
lation—operate cars. It will, there- 
fore, be all the more necessary for 
schools and colleges to provide 
teacher-preparation in this area of 
instruction, if positions are to be 
filled by capable instructors. Only 
in this way can we hope to improve 
the efficiency and increase the 
safety of our entire street and high- 
way transportation system. 

That our educational institutions 
recognize this need is shown by 
their increasing interest in offering 
such training. Today, well over 100 
colleges and universities offer safety 
courses for teachers, and a large 
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number of these courses feature 
driver education techniques and 
methods. 

One does not have to look far to 
realize how wise it would be to 
have driver education courses in 
one’s own local school. Studies have 
shown that three out of four high 
school students will be operating 
automobiles within three years after 
leaving high school. Furthermore, 
it is recognized that the high school 
is undoubtedly the place where 
proper safe driving habits and atti- 
tudes should be acquired. Even 
though curriculums of most high 
schools are so over-burdened that 
they are literally bursting apart at 
the seams, the subject of driver 
education occupies a place of such 
prominence in daily living that it 
should be a part of every young- 
ster’s training. The high school 
administrator knows that he must 
consider his school’s program of 
study in terms of the students’ edu- 
cational needs. He knows, too, that 
there is no subject that will be used 
to greater advantage after gradua- 
tion. 

For it is a tragic certainty that 
many of the youngsters who grad- 
uated from school just a few weeks 
ago will be killed in automobile acci- 
dents almost before the ink is dry on 
their diplomas. Communities whose 
graduating classes have received 
driver training may congratulate 
themselves that their own young- 
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sters have a far. better chance of 
escaping tragedy. 

The great majority of insurance 
agents realize the direct benefits to 
themselves and to their industry 
which come about as a result of 
driver education. Many local agents 
have been most influential in per- 
suading school administrators to in- 
clude driver education courses in 
their school curriculums. The fact 
remains, however, that the high 
school administrator cannot add a 
new subject to the curriculum when 
he does not have competent per- 
sons to teach the particular subject. 
It is generally agreed that the lack 
of qualified teachers is one of the 
main reasons why driver education 
has not been adopted by more high 
schools. 


AGENTS CAN HELP 


Enterprising agents can provide 
financial assistance to this cause 
through their state and local agents’ 
associations. Last year in Minne- 
sota, for example, the state asso- 
ciation raised the funds for 20 
scholarships which were awarded 
to teachers in this field. Agents who 
would care to receive further infor- 
mation on how they can help get 
qualified teachers to conduct driver 
education courses in their schools, 
are invited to write to the Accident 
Prevention Department, Association 
of Casualty and Surety Companies, 
60 John Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
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Customers 


WE ARE DEVOTING a large portion of 
this month’s Field Forum to a letter 
which was not written to the JouRNAL, 
but to the New Bedford (Mass.) Stand- 
ard-Times by an agent in that city. 
He sent us the clipping, and we are 
reprinting it here, in the belief that it 
will to all our 


readers. 


be of much interest 


Ed. 


To the Editor of The Standard-Times: 

Your columns carried a special dis- 
patch from your correspondent in the 
State House, quoting at considerable 
length Senator Peirce on the subject 
of insurance companies and their sup- 
posed failure to meet their obligations 
to the insuring public in the matter of 
payment of claims. The good Senator 
seemed to be in rare form but, as 
usual, on analysis his forensic contri- 
bution left much to be desired. 

The Senator is quoted as having de- 
clared, (quotes) “Insurance companies 
dodge the obligations which they 
have” (whatever that means), and fur- 
ther, “Insurance companies don’t pay 
out 50 percent of their claims now: 
the cost of collecting them (claims) 
usually takes another 50 percent and 
the case drags along anywhere from 
one to five years.” 


Always 


Write” 


Such a statement, coming from the 
State Senator on the floor of the high- 
est legislative body in the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, becomes a 
most serious charge which, if true, 
could easily be interpreted as an in- 
dictment against the practices and 
ethics of one of the biggest and most 
important businesses in the entire 


country. As an insurance agent who has 


been servicing the public for 29 years, 
I cannot help but feel that the Sena- 
tor’s ill-considered remarks reflect on 
me, as well as on some of the insur- 
ance companies which I have had 
the pleasure of representing all these 
years — representing, of course, in a 
fiduciary capacity only. Actually, we 
agents do not represent insurance 
companies at all. We represent the 
people who order the insurance and 
pay the premiums, and we try to see 
to it that their legitimate claims are 
paid promptly and reasonably satis- 
factorily. 

There is nothing like a case in 
point, however, to prove or disprove 
a statement. Since the good Senator 
is the author of this most recent dia- 
tribe about insurance companies not 
paying claims, would it be amiss if I 
reminded the Senator of what trans- 
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pired in the cases of the claims aris- 
ing out of the operation of his own 
automobiles when they were insured 
in companies in my own insurance 
agency? 

In the last five years, the good Sen- 
ator paid us total automobile insur- 
ance premiums amounting to $648.92, 
covering two cars for the entire five- 
year period. During that same five- 
year period, our companies paid out 
in actual cash claim settlements a 
total of $2,550, not including the 
heavy expenses involved in the com- 
pletion of the investigations of the ac- 
cidents, medical reports, legal fees, 
agent’s commissions, home office or 
branch office acquisition costs, and the 
score of other minor items of expense 
which eventually show up in the un- 
derwriters’ charts of loss ratios. On 
top of all that, there are still pending 
heavy cash reserves against unsettled 
claims against the Senator, involving 
deaths due to the operation of the 
good Senator’s automobiles—reserves 
running into four and five figures be- 
cause for various good and sufficient 
reasons the companies’ claim adjustors 
were unable to come to what was con- 
sidered equitable and reasonable terms 
of settlements with the various claim- 
ants or their legal representatives. 

Assuming that all of the foregoing 
facts are true as I have outlined them 
(and I am ready and willing to offer 
to any competent authority documen- 
tary proof from our own files of their 
absolute truth), may I be permitted to 
say that the Senator’s speech on the 
subject of insurance companies’ prac- 
tices in the payment or non-payment 
of claims leaves a great deal to be 
desired, from the standpoint either 
of sincerity or accuracy; and, by the 
same token, if this reported statement 
is a fair sample of the good Senator’s 
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thorough (?) knowledge of any subject 
on which he sees fit to orate, may I 
also be permitted to remind him that 
“plenitude of verbosity” is hardly a 
satisfactory substitute for the plain, 
simple, unvarnished truth? 

Davin LUMIANSKY 

D. Lumiansky & Company, Inc. 


INTERESTING AND HELPFUL 


Washington, D. C. 
Dear Editor: 

The insurance section has been re- 
ceiving copies of THe CASUALTY AND 
SurETy JourNAL for some time. This 
publication has been found very in- 
teresting as well as helpful in keeping 
the personnel of this section informed 
of the current insurance trends, It 
will be much appreciated if this serv- 
ice could be continued. 

R. E. Suetiey, Chief 
Insurance Section 
Navy Department 


“Mystrerious DisAPPEARANCES” 


Decatur, Ga. 
Dear Editor: 

Tue CasuaLty AND SurRETY Jour- 
NAL is one of the most interesting 
and worthwhile trade journals I read. 
In person I plug for it by pointing 
out this or that article in current 
issues that ought to be helpful to an 
agent I may be talking with. Invari- 
ably he asks me for it; I accommo- 
date him. And I find myself without 
a file for reference as the months 
come and go... Can you supply me 
with the back 1949 numbers of THE 
Journaw? I will be glad to pay you 
for the costs. 

Guy A.rorp, Editor 
The Georgia Cracker 
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GreorcEe F. AINSLIE, JR., vice presi- 
dent in charge of agency and produc- 
tion department, American Surety Co., 
New York Casualty Co. and Surety 
Fire Insurance Co., attended Frank- 
lin University in Columbus, Ohio, and 
joined his present company there in 
1917, becoming successively special 
agent, branch office manager and 
home office agency supervisor and 
production manager. He was ap- 
vice president in January 


pointed 
1949. (The Right Time Is Right Now! 
page 11.) 


v 7 7 
Joun J. Iaco is a vice president of the 
Fidelity and Deposit Co. of Mary- 
land and of the American Bonding 
Co. of Baltimore. He is in charge of 
the burglary, commercial forgery, 
plate glass and personal property 
floater branches of the business of 
those companies at the home office. 
He has occupied his present position 
since 1924, prior to which he had 
extensive experience in field work in 
the bankers’ blanket bond, burglary 
and forgery insurance business. (A 
Tale of Two Wars, page 1.) 
es 

E. H. Luecxe was born and educated 
in St. Louis, and became connected 
with the Fidelity and Casualty office 
there 25 years ago. He was a general 
lines special agent in Missouri and 
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of Casualty and Surety Companies, under 
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Iowa, from 1925 to 1929, after which 
he served the F. & C. at South Bend, 
Sioux Falls, and again at St. Louis. 
Since 1938, he has been at the home 
office as superintendent of the casual- 
ty production division, agency depart- 
ment, and is concerned with the pro- 
duction of all casualty and bonding 
lines. (Sell Accounts, Not Policies, 


} 95 
yage 25.) 
page —_— 


Ropert W. Pore is superintendent of 
the personal accident and group de- 
partment of the Employers’ Group In- 
surance Cos. After attending Cornell 
University and serving in World War 
I, he began his career in the accident 
and health field with the Preferred 
Accident Insurance Co. and later be- 
came associated with Dwight & Hilles, 
general agents for the Employers’ Lia- 
bility Assurance Corp. in New York. 
In 1920 he joined the Employers’ 
Group in its New York office and for 
many years was superintendent of its 
accident and health department in 
that city. Mr. Pope was appointed to 
his present position in 1944. (Protect 
Every Man’s Income, page 17.) 
5 7 7 
Dr. Hersert J. Stack is director of 
New York University’s Center for 
Safety Education, which is supported 
by grant from the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Companies. Re- 
cipient of a Doctor’s degree from Co- 
lumbia University, he has taught there 
as well as at Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, the University of Pittsburgh and 
Rutgers University (Delaware’s Driver 
Program Pays, page 52.) 
+ @ 

Joun C. Srorr, a local insurance 
agent in Norwich, New York, is past 
president of the New York State 
Association of Insurance Agents, Inc., 
and immediate past president of the 
National Association of Insurance 


Agents. He entered the insurance 
agency business 25 years ago and for 
a short time was New York state man- 
ager and resident vice president of 
the National Surety Co. He opened 
his present agency in 1928. (Wake Up 
and Live! page 44.) 
v 7 5 
MARLAND K. Strasser, assistant direc- 
tor of public safety education of the 
accident prevention department, Asso- 
ciation of Casualty and Surety Compa- 
nies, received his Master’s degree at 
the University of California, and has 
completed requirements for degree of 
Ed.D. in safety at New York Univer- 
sity. Formerly a teacher in California 
public schools and at the University of 
California, he has conducted training 
institutes for teachers of safety in many 
states. (The Teacher Goes To School, 
page 54.) 
7 7 7 

Richarp C, WAGNER is manager of 
the casualty department and assistant 
counsel of the Association of Casualty 
and Surety Companies. Educated at 
Cornell University, he received a LLB 
degree at Brooklyn Law School and 
was admitted to the New York State 
and Federal bars. After ten years’ pri- 
vate practice, in which he specialized 
in insurance litigation, he joined the 
Association in 1937 as an attorney. He 
was elected manager of the casualty 
department in 1944, and appointed as- 
sistant counsel in 1948. (Cash Sick- 
ness—Now and Tomorrow, page 35.) 
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